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Letter From 
The Publisher 


Liberty Museum 


MERIGA’s MOST famous and 
A familiar landmark, the Stat- 

ue of Liberty, has waved 
hello to countless millions of per- 
sons arriving in the U.S. Each one, 
seeing this strong statue, eternally 
holding aloft a torch of freedom, 
has been, to one extent or another, 
moved by its magnificent symbol- 
ism, its reminder of freedom and 
the great blending of peoples from 
every nation in the world which 
has resulted in the solid strength 
that has come to be synonymous 
with the word “America.” 

To make a perpetual shrine to 
the ideals represented by the Stat- 
ue of Liberty, a group now plans 
creation of an American Museum 
of Immigration at the base of the 
Statue. The movement has the en- 
dorsement of the President of the 
United States and a host. of dis- 
tinguished personages as well as 
such agencies as the National Park 
Service. 

Soon, a nation-wide appeal will 
be undertaken to raise $5,000,000 
to provide for more than 50,000 
square feet of modern museum be- 
tween the base of the Statue and 
the walls of the historic fort. 

TRAVEL fully supports this pro- 
posal and hopes that you, too, will 
aid in the forthcoming fund drive. 
It seems fitting that such a museum 
be created through the freewill of- 
ferings of all Americans. 


Ne 


H. W. SHANE 
Publisher 
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. Please 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


I should like to telephone. 


. I need a doctor. 


May I have your name and address? 


I have lost my documents. 


Do you know an inexpensive hotel? 


What is the temperature? 


Is it permitted to smoke here? 
Where is the lavatory? 
May I present Mr... ., Mrs. .:..5 
Miss . . ? 


. Your country is beautiful. 


. Please open (shut) the window. 


No trouble at all. 


. I want some films. 
. Thank you for being so kind. 


. I should like to register my valu- 


ables. 
Is there a good play in town? An 


English-language. play? 


Have you an American newspaper? 
A magazine? 


have this suit 
pressed (dry-cleaned). 


(dress) 


. Where can I buy some nice gifts? 


We shall stay here the most part 
of the summer. 


BY ARMANDO PIRES 
AND MAX SHEROVER 


EAK UP! 


PORTUGUESE 


PART THREE 
PORTUGUESE PRONUNCIATION 
(Brazilian) (Brazilian) 

1. Eu gostaria de telefonar. 1. eh-oo goss-tah-REE-uh djee_ teh- 

leh-faw-NAR. 

2. Preciso de um médico. 2. preh-SEE-zoo djee oo’m MEH- 

djee-koo, 

3. Quer me dar o seu nome e ende- 38. KEH-r mee dar oo seh-oo NAW- 
ré¢o? mee ee eng-deh-REH-soo? 

4. Perdi minha ficha de turista e 4. peh-r-DJEE MEENG-yuh FEE-shuh 
minha carteira. djee too-REES-tuh ee MEENG- 

yuh car-TEH-ruh. 

5. Conhece um hotel que nao seja 5. cawng-YEH-see oo’m aw-TEL kee 
muito caro? NAH-ong SEH-zhuh MOO-ing-too 

KAH-roo? 

6. Qual é a temperatura? 6. KWAH-] eh ah te’m-peh-rah-TOO- 

ruh? 

7. Pode-se fumar aqui? 7. PAW-djee-see foo-MAR ah-KEE? 

8. Onde fica o lavatério? 8. AW’n-djee FEE-kuh oo lah-vah- 

TAW-ree-00? 
9. Quero apresentar o sr... , a sra. 9. KEH-roo  ah-preh-ZENG-tar 00 
a srta... seng-YOUR .. . ah seng-YAWR-uh 
. , ah seng-yawr-EE-tuh ... 
10. O sr. tem um pais_belissimo. 10. oo seng-YOUR TEH-ing 00’m pah- 
EESS beh-LEE-see-moo. 

11. Quer fazer o favor de abrir (fechar) 11. KEH-r fah-ZEH-+r oo fah-VOH-r 
a janela? djee ah-BREE-r (feh-SHAH-r) ah 

zhuh-NEH-luh? 

12. Nao é incébmodo nenhum! 12. NAH-ong eh _ ee’n-KOH-moh-doo 

NEHNG-yoo’m! 

13, Quero um filme. 13. KEH-roo 00o’m FEW-mee. 

14. Muito grato pela gentileza. 14. MOO-ing-too GRAH-too (GRAH- 
Muito grata pela gentileza. tuh) PEH-luh  zheng-tshee-LEH- 
(First sentence if you are a man, zuh. 
second sentence if a woman.) 

15. Eu gostaria de depositar. meus ob- 15. eh-oo goss-TAH-ree-uh djee deh- 
jetos de valor. poh-zee-TAR meh-oos oh’b-ZHEH- 

toos djee vah-LAW-r. 

16. Estao levando alguma boa pega 16. ess-TAH-onge leh-VUNG-doo ah’l- 
teatral aqui? Alguma peca em in- GOO-muh BOH-uh PEH-suh tshee- 
glés? ah-T RAH’ ah-KEE? ah’]-GOO-muh 

PEH-suh aing ing-GLEHSS? 

17. O sr. tera um jornal ou revista dos 17. 00 seng-YOUR teh-RAH_ oo’m 

Estados Unidos? zhohr-NAH’1] oh’ reh-VEES-tuh 
doo’ss ehss-FAH-doo’ss o0-NEE- 
doo’s? 

18. Faga o favor de mandar passar (la- 18. FAH-suh oo fah-VOH-r djee mung- 
var a seco) éste terno (vestido). DAR pah-SAR (lah-VAR uh SEH- 

koo) EH’ss-tshee TEH’r-noo (vehss- 
TSHEE-doo) . 

19. Onde € que eu poderia comprar 19. AWNG-djee eh kee ee-00 poh-deh- 
uns bons presentes? REE-uh cong-PRAH-r oongs bongs 

preh-ZENG-tshee-s? 

20. Vamos passar quase todo 0 verao 20. VUH-moos pah-SAR KWAH-zee 
aqui. TOH-doo oo veh-RAH-ong ah- 


KEE. 
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CLIMBING 


North Carolina's countryside is dwarfed by majestic Linville Peak in Grandfather Mts. 


OU DON’T HAVE to go off to the 

Alps, the Andes, the Himal- 

ayas, or the Ruwenzori to en- 
joy the relatively new sport of 
mountaineering. You don’t have to 
risk suicide to participate in an 
invigorating and _ satisfying vaca- 
tion recreation which can be under- 
taken by anyone of average physi- 
cal strength who is in good health. 
Just climb America’s peaks. 
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Me cr nant = 


‘Time was when mountain climb- 
ing was synonymous with explora- 
tion and discovery. Today, you 
won't find a peak in the United 
States where somebody has not 
been before. Well-beaten trails 
reach many lofty summits. Not a 
few impressive heights may be at- 
tained without greater danger, if 
with less ease, than walking up’a 
garden path. 


FLORENZ HINZ 


Danger was an ever-present ele 
5 . Paulie 
ment before the days of mountail| 


ous articles on the subject, incluc 
ing one in a noted encyclopedia! 
dwell at such length on the hazard 
of mountaineering as to persuad 
readers to avoid this activity as the 


Sealing rocky ledges of 


Sierras ts breathtaking experience, 


tions is an invitation to fall off a 
mountain—or have part of a moun- 
tain fall off on you. 

Sheer cliffs and perilous ascents 
should be left to experts. They are 
schooled, usually through many 
years, in the uses of abseil, cramp- 
ons and piolet. Easy climbs, found 
in almost every mountainous area, 
can be undertaken by the whole 
family. There is hardly a mountain 
resort or camp ground that is not 
within sight of one or more of 
these gentle slopes. Many of these 
smaller mountains may be climbed 
and the return trip made in a few 
hours of the morning or afternoon. 
Others take a full day, with time 
for rest and lunch on the summit. 

Between those easy climbs and 
the hardest ones, left to the profes- 
sionals, are the “in between’ as- 
cents that may be taken in safety 
and comfort by the physically fit, 
but should be avoided by the very 
young or the elderly. These climbs 
are becoming very popular with 
vacationers in eastern and western 
mountain ranges. Details about 
these may be obtained locally and 
through state and regional tourist 
information agencies. 

Katahdin (pronounced “Kette- 
Adene’’—Indian for “greatest moun- 
tain) is the outstanding peak of 
Maine. It is really not one but 
many mountains, culminating in 
Baxter Peak, just twelve feet under 
a mile in height. There are four 
highway approaches to Katahdin— 
from each cardinal point of the 
compass—leading to foot trails in- 
volving varied degrees of exertion. 
The route most generally used is 
from the south, from Millinocket, 
via Maine Highway 157, to a ter- 
minus at Roaring Brook, where 
trails begin. Katahdin is not for 
a one-day trip, but a mountain for 
many weeks and one to which the 
traveler will return again and again 
with increasing pleasure and en- 
thusiasm. 

To anyone interested in hiking 
and climbing, no better oppor- 
tunity is offered than the Appa- 
lachian Trail. This is the longest 
trail in the world, extending from 
Katahdin, in Maine, some 2,054 
miles southward to Mount Ogle- 
thorpe in Georgia, the southern 
end of the Blue Ridges. Through- 
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out its length the trail is conspic- 
uously marked, as it leads some- 
times through utter wilderness, 
sometimes across or parallel with 
important highways, and into such 
recreational areas as Shenandoah 
National Park. 

Eminences that are today popu- 
lar with hikers were once regarded 
as formidable ramparts. 

Mount Mitchell, (6,684 feet), 
near Asheville, North Carolina, at- 
tainable by motor car, was thought 
by an early climber to be the high- 
est altitude on the North American 
continent. 

Zebulon Pike gave up in the 
attempt to reach the top of the 
great peak which bears his name, 
concluding that its 14,110 feet 
would never be conquered. Now, 
each year, between June and Sep- 
tember, thousands of tourists, ar- 
riving on foot and by train and 
auto, look out from its summit 
upon the scene which inspired 
Katherine Lee Bates to compose 
America, the Beautiful. A thrilling 
hike is upward along the route of 
the cog train by full moonlight— 
take a flashlight—and return down 
the face of the Peak via zig-zag- 
ging Barr Trail. The last lap may 
be taken on the steep and exciting 
Mount Manitou cable incline. 

The summit of Mount Whitney 
(14,495 feet), highest peak in any 
of the States, is approximately ten 
miles by trail from Whitney Portal, 
marking the end of the motor road, 
about 75 miles from Bishop, Cali- 
fornia. The geologist who made the 
first attempt to scale Whitney got 
lost in the clouds and planted a 
marker on nearby Mount Langley 
by mistake. It wasn’t until two 
years later that another climber 
found the marker on the wrong 
peak. 

There are about nine routes to 
the top of Oregon’s Mount Hood 
(11,225 feet) , the perpetually snow- 
capped pyramid, visible for great 
distances because of its isolation. 
Easiest and safest is the south side 
climb, beginning at, Timberline 
Lodge. The Lodge is 55 miles east 
of Portland. The trail upward is 
marked by such features as Zig- 
zag Glacier, Triangular Moraine, 
Make-Up Rock (where. climbers 
stop to put on dark glasses and 
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Bright green hills seem to touch horizon in Maine's forest-infested Mountain ranges. 


Sentinel Dome, in Yosemite National Park, is climbed very often by whole families. 


Each year thousands of adventure seeking hikers climb 


trails in Glacier National Park. 


daub faces with grease paint for 
protection against sun and snow 
burn), Crater Rock, Hot Rocks 
(where sulphurous fumes come out 
of volcanic vents) , Devil’s Kitchen, 
and The Chute. The view from the 
summit of Mount Hood is magnifi- 
cent. Hood’s slightly smaller sister, 
Mount Jefferson, (10,495 feet). 
just to the south, is conquered only 
by experts. 

Approximately two days are 
needed to climb Mount Rainier in 
Washington State’s Mount Rainier 
National Park. This, too, is a some- 
what isolated peak, and is the third 
highest (14,408 feet) , in the conti- 
nental United States. 

The Mount at one time reached 
16,000 feet but its top was blown 
off, leaving a vast cauldron more 


“ep 


than three square miles in area. 
In this cauldron was formed a 
rounded dome rising above the 
jagged rim of the snow and _ ice- 
filled crater. 

The two days required includes 
a five-to-seven-hour stop at Camp 
Muir. Parties usually leave Para- 
dise Inn, in the Park, about one 
o'clock in the afternoon, and ar- 
rive at Camp Muir around 6:00 
p-m. Guides, available at the Inn, 
are essential. Climber’s equipment 
should include an ice axe (alpen- 
stock), amber glasses, calks, hob- 
nails, crampons, leather and wool 
gloves, grease paint and _ ropes. 
Guides have special and important 
advice about eating before and 
during climbs. Climbers are re- 
quired to register before starting, 


Riding horseback is easiest way for outdoorsmen to ascend Oregon's Wallowa Mountains. 
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and report in on returning. Physi- 
cal fitness, some experience and 
proper equipment are musts. The 
ascent from Camp Muir is eleven 
hours of continuous effort. Hidden 
crevasses are an ever-present dan- 
ger. Alpenstocks must dig in and 
crampons grip solidly for holds in 
the snow and ice. The scenery from 
the summit achieves bewildering 
grandeur. The return to Paradise 
can be made in from four to eight 
hours from the summit. 

Here are some safety rules for 
the mountaineer: 

1, Plan your route. Get all the 
information you need before you 
start. 

2. Acquaint someone at home or 
base camp with your route, and the 
time you may be expected to re- 
turn. 

3. Climb with someone. Don’t 
go alone. 

4. Carry food, water, a whistle, 
compass, flashlight and a few air- 
craft signal flares. 

5. Park your car where it can be 
seen from the air, and leave a note 
indicating your route and return 
time. 

6. If you get lost, follow a creek 
downstream to keep from going 
in a circle. 

7. Three blasts of your whistle 
is a distress signal. You may use 
three puffs of smoke or three flashes 
of light. 

8. Never tax more than 45 per 
cent of your strength. That leaves 
a good margin for safety. 

These common-sense rules, com- 
fortable and proper equipment and 
a love of nature will let you see 
a new America. @ 


AMERICA'S PEAK POINTS 


Mt. Whitney. . -California. . .14,495 ft. 
Mt. Elbert. . . .Colorado. . . .14,431 ft. 
Mt. Massive. . .Colorado. . .14,418 ft. 
Mt. Rainier. . .Washington. . .14,408 
Pikes Peak. . . .Colorado. . . .14,110 
Mt. Downs. . . .Wyoming. . . .13,344 
Mt. Truchas. .New Mexico. .13,110 
Mt. Wheeler. -Nevada. -13,047 
Mt. Borah. Idaho. .12,655 
Mt. Humphreys. . .Arizona. . .12,655 
Mt. Hood. . . -Oregon. . . .11,225 
Mt. Guadalupe. . .Texas. . . 8,751 
Mt. Haney. .South Dakota. . 7,242 
Mt. Mitchell. .N. Carolina. . 6,684 
Mt. Washington. . . 

N. Hampshire. . . 6,238 

. -sNew York. ...° 5,344 


Mt. Marcy. 
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: fact sheet for 


FREIGHTER TRIPS 


BY CAROLYN McCUNE | 


Y HUSBAND and J are of retirement age, but this 

has not deterred us from pursuing our favorite 

hobby, travel. Recently, we returned from a 
journey of 52 days on a twelve-passenger freighter 
which took us across the Atlantic and around the 
Mediterranean. We sailed from New York on the 
4,000-ton Norwegian freighter Ferngrove of the Bar- 
ber-Mediterranean Line and made stops at Casa- 
blanca, Geona, Naples, Alexandria, Beirut, Iskan- 
derun, Izmir, Athens and Marseilles. 

Since our return, our friends have bombarded us 
with questions concerning the trip and we have been 
called upon to give many talks before clubs and 
church organizations. Consequently, we have made up 
a fact sheet about freighter: trips which should answer 
your questions. 


Are you ever too old to take a cruise on a freighter? 

Not if you are in fairly good health and if you 
have enough of the spirit of adventure to leave the 
comforts of home for a time. 


Why does a freighter carry only twelve passengers? 

Cabin space is very limited and, too, if a ship takes 
more than twelve passengers the line must employ 
a physician. Before accepting a passenger of retire- 
ment age, many freighters require a certificate of 
good health from the family doctor of the pros- 
pective passenger. 


Did you know any of the other passengers 
before sailing? 

No, we did not, and were pleasantly surprised and 
happy to find people of similar tastes. All but one 
were of retirement age and were seasoned travelers. 
Like ourselves, they had enjoyed trips on luxury 
liners in the past, but now, with reduced income and 
plenty of time, were ready for the much more simple 
pleasure of freighter life. 


What were the dining arrangements? 


Our crew of 42 men and junior officers had their 


own dining room on the lower deck. Our captain, 
first officer, chief engineer and passengers had a 
pleasant dining room on the deck above, served by a 
very efficient steward and two stewardesses. 


Was the food good—or just fair? 

Food on a freighter is cooked to please the officers 
and crew. Passengers are served the same fare from 
the same galley. As we were on a Norwegian ship, the 
cuisine was decidedly Norwegian. In addition to a 
breakfast of fruit, bacon and eggs, toast and coffee, 
there were also platters of cheese and anchovies on 
the table. Lunch was always a smorgasbord, consisting 
of fish, stuffed eggs, cold meats, cheese, salads and 
fruit, followed by a plate dinner such as meat balls 
and spaghetti or curried veal and rice and coffee and 
tea. 

Here is a sample dinner, served at 6:00: vegetable 
soup, roast duck, roast potatoes, boiled potatoes, 
pickles and jelly, assorted breads, baked apple, cara- 
mel pudding, coffee or tea. 

Menus varied from day to day, but boiled potatoes 
were served at dinner. As all food was put on in New 
York, canned or powdered milk was used after the 


As last rays of sunlight reflex on calm sea, couple traveling by freighter, meander around deck getting bit of fresh air before retiring. 
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Freighters pass many picturesque foreign 
shores, such as Jamaica (right), and take 


travelers to ports liners very seldom get to. 


first week. Fruit, such as apples, oranges and pears, 
and salted nuts, were served every evening in the 
lounge. We considered ourselves well fed and there 
was no sickness among the passengers throughout 
the entire trip. 


What about the weather? 

We were at sea during January and February when 
rough weather can be expected. To our surprise, we 
experienced more storms on the Mediterranean and 
Aegean Seas than on the Atlantic. Racks to hold the 
dishes on the dining table were often necessary and 
our steward dampened the table cloth with cold water 
to keep the large tureen from sliding. After each 
storm, there would be clear skies and calm sailing 
which would compensate for any unhappy moments 
during a blow. 

As to temperatures during a winter's sailing, the 
weather is cool or cold and the Mediterranean is more 
apt to be colder than the Atlantic. We found that 
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warm clothes were needed everywhere except in Egypt. 
Our cabins were heated by steam and were very 
comfortable. 


Did the ship provide shore excursions? 

A freighter’s business is freight and our ship be- 
came a hive of activity as soon as port was reached, so 
it is necessary for passengers to [end for themselves 
while ashore. However, as soon as our passports were 
inspected and we were allowed to go ashore, we would 
find licensed guides with cars eager to take us any- 
where we wished to go. 

A three-hour tour around a city such as Genoa or 
Naples would cost about $2.50 per person. An all-day 
drive along the Italian Riviera, including lunch at 
the Grand Hotel Europa, cost $25.00 for the car and 
chauffeur. Shared by four passengers, the expense was 
only about $6.00 per person. We found these prices 
fairly uniform at all ports of call. 


pcre aaa 


CTR GENRE RNs aa: 


Did you have to go to a hotel in port? 

The ship was our home throughout the whole voy- 
age. In this way, we had no extra hotel bills, with 
the exception of an occasional luncheon on shore. 

Before going ashore, our captain would tell us 
when the ship was due to sail, saying that he would 
expect us back on time. Occasionally, we would hurry 
back for the hour scheduled only to find that un- 
expected freight had arrived for loading and that the 
sailing hour had been postponed until the next day. 
This did not disappoint us too much, for watching 
a ship load or unload freight is as exciting as any 
shore excursion. The operation of the great moving 
cranes on the dock and the winches on the ship, to- 
gether with activity of the men in the holds directing 
the stowing away, never loses a fascination for the 
Jandlubber. 


Did the ship always dock at a pier? 

No. At several ports, such as Malta, Iskanderun 
and Izmir, the ship anchored in the harbor and we 
had to descend the landing gear of about 25 steps 
into a water taxi and be rowed ashore. 

The freight was moved in and out on large barges. 
Sometimes on returning, we passengers would find 
the barges so close to the landing gear that we would 
have to climb out of the rowboat, over the freight 
and so up the stairs to the ship. The rise and fall 
of the tide added zest to this adventure. 


How did you carry your money? 
Travelers checks are always safest but not always 
convenient when only a small amount of currency 


of the country visited is needed. The American dollar 
is acceptable anywhere around the Mediterranean 
and a money-belt filled with dollar bills will save 
many a precious hour for sightseeing that might have 
to be spent looking for an office of American Express 
or a bank to cash a travelers check. Travelers checks 
are cashed in the currency of the country visited, so 
it is wise to have checks in small denominations. This 
advice applies to travelers who are going to spend only 
a few days in ports and will not be paying hotel bills 
and other large items of expense. 

Obviously, one needs more substantial amounts at 
such times. 


Was any entertainment provided? 

There were shuffleboard games on deck and a very 
small library in the lounge. We all had brought books 
and magazines which we shared with each other. In 
the evenings, we gathered in the lounge for canasta 
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or bridge, but, most of all, we were happiest when, 
at about nine o’clock, our captain would join us and 
entertain us with his adventurous stories of the sea. 


How much did the trip cost? 

Our 52-day trip cost us $630.00 each from New 
York .back to New York. This did not include extra 
expenses such as tips, shore excursions, etc. 


How do you book space on a freighter? 


Although our own travel agent was kind and ac- 
commodating, as a rule, travel agents are not enthusi- 
astic about this business as the commission is small 
and space often hard to obtain. There are reliable 
firms, however, that print lists of freighter trips and 
their advertisements can be found in many magazines 
and newspapers. 

After choosing your trip, write to the address of the 
freighter line many months before you wish to sail. 
You will receive a courteous reply, giving approximate 
sailing dates and other details as to when space is 
available and types of accommodation. 


What about sailing times? 

After you have been accepted as a passenger and a 
small deposit has been forwarded, the freighter com- 
pany will keep in touch with you and keep you ad- 
vised as to the exact date and hour of sailing. As soon 
as you have arrived in your port city and are located 
at a hotel, it is wise to call the company by telephone, 
giving your address so that they can keep in touch. 


What other things can I expect? 

You will be out of touch with the telephone, the 
radio, television and newspapers and a thousand other 
distractions. In place of thesé, you will have the priv- 
ilege of watching the ever-changing moods of the 
sea as the ship, a little world of its own, plows along. 

You will be invited by the captain to visit the 


bridge and to see radar in action. There will be a 
full moon to tempt you on deck at night and sunsets 
and sunrises of matchless glory. 

If you go Mediterranean, you will see the veiled 
women of Casablanca, the mighty Rock of Gibraltar, 
the lovely Italian Riviera and Bay of Naples, the 
falling flames of Stromboli, the narrow streets of 
Malta, the glorious Parthenon, and the ancient ruins 
of Baalbeck high up in the Lebanese Mountains. 
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ISTORICALLY, the most fa- 
mous tourist to “travel 
through Georgia” was by no 

means the most popular. He made 
the trip on horseback, from the 
mountains to the sea. He was ac- 
companied by up to 100,000 
friends, most of them on foot. This 
fellow toured Georgia nine decades 
ago. His name was Sherman, Wim. 
‘T. He was not invited, he was not 
well-received. The state has been a 
long time recovering from the visit. 

Today, there’s a new and friend- 
ly attitude toward out-of-staters. 
They come in sleek, multicolored 
automobiles. They find the latch- 
string out. 


Refurbished Routes 

In Georgia, the roads, the ac- 
commodations, the attractions have 
never been as good. There’s a new 
strip of four-lane highway reaching 
for 40 miles north and as many 
south from Atlanta, the state capi- 
tal. There’s a fine new highway in 
the making on the coast. Else- 
where, bridges have been widened, 
the edges have been taken off sharp 
curves, the routes have been better 
marked. 

The speed ceiling has been lifted 
five miles an hour. It’s 60 by day 
now, but 50 when the sun goes 
down. Speed traps, where and if 
they existed, have been sprung. 
Hardly a motorist is bothered if he 
stays within the legal limit. Con- 
gested areas insist, and will con- 
tinue to insist, on speed zones to 
protect their children. 

A night’s lodging is no problem 
along the highways of the state. 
Modernized hotels, palatial new 
motels, modest and adequate older 
ones offer sleeping space at rates 
well within the reasonable. Some 
hotels have hung out a “Children 
Free” shingle in a bid for the auto 
trade. 

Restaurants have kept pace. Usu- 
ally, there’s-a decent place to eat 
within gunshot of a good motel. 
The discriminating traveler has 
learned to recognize both. 

Georgia’s 58,876 square miles 
rate it as the largest state east of 
the Mississippi and is number 
twenty in the nation. There is a lot 


of Georgia to see and variety with- 
in the lot. He who has crossed a 
corner of the state and called it 
monotonous has no more right to 
an opinion than the blind man 
who felt the ear of an elephant and 
judged the animal flat as a fan. 

“From Rabun Gap to Tybee 
Light” is the Georgian’s way of 
saying that topographically — his 
state runs from almost a mile high 
to sea level. Rabun Gap is the 
northeast gate from the Carolinas. 
‘Tybee Lighthouse, on the offshore 
spit, guides ocean vessels into the 
growing port of Savannah. The 
wellnigh-a-mile-high is Brasstown 
Bald, near the North Carolina 
Line, elevation 4,784 feet, Georgia’s 
peak point. 

North Georgia has the high hills. 
The mountains are the Georgia 
Blue Ridge, southernmost of the 
Appalachian chain. For the sturdy 
pedestrian, the Appalachian Trail 
starts at Mt. Oglethorpe, 60 miles 
north of Atlanta, and carries north- 
east toward Maine. 

The Georgia highlands mean 
cascading trout streams and clear 
blue lakes. The area is known for 
the glories of the landscape, the 
serenity of the days, the coolness 
of the nights and the quality of the 
cuisine. 

‘There’s mountain laurel, wild 
azalea and rhododendron in the 
spring and early summer. There's 
controlled deer hunting in the 
Chattahoochee National Forest in 
November. The State Game and 
Fish Commission in Atlanta can 
furnish details. 


Golden Month 

October is the Golden Month in 
the Georgia mountains. ‘That's 
when the hills put on their best, 
most gorgeous dress. 

Entry from the north, the way 
most tourists come, is by any one 
of several federal highways—U. S. 
41 and 27 at Chattanooga, U. S. 411 
from Knoxville, U. S. 19 and 129 
through Blairville and U. S. 23 
and 441 through Clayton in the 
northeast corner. State Highway 5 
by Blue Ridge and State 75 from 
Hiawassee are alternate and ade- 
quate routes through the moun- 
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tains. U. S. 76 is an east-west run 
which rides the ranges through the 
northern tier of Georgia counties. 

Black Rock Mountain State Park 
near Clayton (U. S. 23) is the 
state’s highest recreation area. Uni- 
coi State Park is at Helen (State 
75) near Unicoi Gap (2, 929 feet) , 
a cleft through which a toll road 
crossed the Blue Ridge as early as 
1812. The road no longer is toll. 
At Unicoi are the headwaters of 
the Chattahoochee River. 

Vogel State Park on U. S, 129-19 
at Neel Gap is one of the state’s 
oldest and most popular parks. 
There are 25 areas in the state 
system, offering facilities that start 
with picnicking and run to over- 
night accommodations in the lar- 
ger, like Vogel, for example. 

None charges admission. The fee 

boating, swimming, 
lishing, etc. He who wants lodging 
should file his request early, through 
the State Parks Department, At- 
lanta. 

Fort Mountain on U. S. 76, just 
off U.S. 411 at Chatsworth, is Geor- 
gia’s mystery mountain, On the 
crest is a low rock wall, presumably 
a fortification, which no one has 
been able to explain fully. The 
archeologist, pro or amateur, might 
as well swing by and give it a try. 
Fort Mountain is a state park— 
picnicking only. 

At Spring Place, also near Chats- 
worth, is the Chief Vann House 
residence of Chief Joseph Vann, 
Cherokee Indian, wealthy and pow- 
erful until he became a displaced 
person. 

Among the state’s archaeological 
sites, outstanding is Ocmulgee Na- 
tional Monument at Macon (U. S. 
80). This is a National Park Ser- 
vice area memorializing the pre- 
historic Creek Indians, as well as 
more ancient people buried there- 
under. The Park Service has exca- 
vated and exposed several mounds, 
chief of which housed the council 
chamber of the Creeks. There is a 
modern museum, and admission fee 
is nominal. 

Near Eatonton (U.S. 441-129) in 
middle Georgia is Rock Eagle 
Mound, stone so piled as to form 
an effigy with a 120-foot wing- 
spread. No one knows for sure what 
prehistoric people did it. The area 


is small for 
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has been developed as a state park 
and Four-H center. 

Kolomoki Mounds in southwest 
Georgia (U.S, 27) are a monument 
to an early Indian culture. Kolo- 
moki, too, is a state park. 

If your taste runs to antiquities, 
Stone Mountain is the standout in 
Georgia. This “biggest rock in the 
world” is 200,000,000 years old. It’s 
on U. S. 78, half an hour east from 
Atlanta. There’s no charge for look- 
ing at the unfinished figures of 
Contederate leaders carved on the 
granite face, and there is a small 
museum at the base. 

Georgia’s best-advertised tourist 
attraction is Rock City Gardens on 
Lookout Mountain (State 157) in- 
side Georgia, but only three miles 
from Chattanooga, Tenn. Heralded 
by signboard and barn root through- 
out the East, Rock City draws up 
to 400,000 visitors annually. It is a 
commendable commercial — enter- 
prise—caves and crevasses in the 
rocks plus creative imagination and 
a promontory that affords a view 
into Georgia and Tennessee and 
reputedly into five other states, 

A few miles farther south on 
Lookout is Sitton’s Gulch, an im- 
pressive forest-filled canyon, the 
name and status of which has been 
changed to Cloudland Canyon 
State Park. 

You can not come down from the 
Georgia mountains without men- 
tion of Dahlonega (U. S. 19). 
Dahlonega is the capital of the 
gold country, site of the first Amer- 
ican gold rush, in 1828. Here is 
the area of which it was said, 
“Thar’s gold in them hills! A few 
of the mines are still operating. 
Tours can be arranged. There is a 
mining museum. 

It’s part of the variety which is 
Georgia that lets you pan for gold 
in the mountains and spend it in 
the Golden Isles. These are the 
resort islands half-way down Geor- 
gia’s 100 miles of Atlantic coast- 
line—St. Simons, Sea Island and 
Jekyll, offshore from Brunswick 
(U.S. 17, 520559410) ao be vareaie 
accessible by causeway and bridge. 

St. Simon’s is nine miles of beach 
plus hotel, motel and cottage ac- 
commodations. Here under giant, 
moss-draped live oaks, John Wes- 
ley preached. Here James Ogle- 


thorpe checked the Spanish ; 
Bloody Marsh in 1742 and mac 
sure the new colony would ft 
Georgia and not Guale. Fo 
Frederica National Monument o 
St. Simons marks the Oglethory 
outpost, Guide and_ interpretiy 
service is available at no charge. 

Adjoining St. Simons is Se 
Island, Georgia’s best know 
plushest coastal resort. Activitis 
here center around that famot 
hotel, The Cloister, mecca for tk 
great, the near-great and hone 
mooners by the thousands. 

Jekyll Island, home first ¢ 
pirates, then of millionaires, is 
state park. For a modest sum yo 
now can sleep where J. Pierpor 
Morgan snoozed, 

Savannah (U. S. 17, terminus « 
U. S. 80) is Georgia’s Mother Cit 
Savannah is as old as the Ogl 
thorpe landing site (1733). It’s ; 
new as the Eugene Talmadsg 
Bridge, recently dedicated lin 
with South Carolina. It is as ne 
as Hunter Air Force Base, fror 
which B-47 Stratojets, many 
them Georgia built, take off fe 
overseas fields. 

About thirteen miles seawar 
from Savannah is Wilmingto 
Island and the modern, wel 
appointed Oglethorpe Hotel. Fou 
miles farther is Savannah Beach o 
Tybee Island. Deep-sea fishing hi 
been good off shore from Savanna 
in 1955. 


To the Savannah _ waterfroj 


come nitrates from Chile, rhes 
monkeys from India and elephan 


from Africa. Savannah makes — 
seventh of the world’s paper bat 


and many lumps of its sugar. 

Up the Savannah’ River 
Augusta (U. S. 78, 278), bo 
city of the H-bomb, adjusting its 
to its role as industrial capital 
the Savannah Valley. Not only 
H-bomb plant has come to 
Augusta area. President Ike 
come, too, to establish the city 
the sometime national capital. 

Upstream from Augusta is Cl 
Hill Dam and Lake, the la 
80,000 acres and 1,200 miles — 
fishable shoreline. 

Near Augusta, at Thomson |}. 
S. 78) is Hickory Hill, home of | 
late Tom Watson, agrarian, P, 
list candidate for vice-presid 
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St. Simons Island off Georgia's coast is nine miles of 


historically famous places, lovely beach-hotel resort. 


Robin Lake Beach in Chipley, Georgia, is favorite lo- 


cale for visitors because of its picturesque scenery. 


REN Fes 


Georgia's fine highways make driving safe over terrain 


such as Chattahoochee National Park, near Chatsworth. 


ti conan 


White-columned Governor's Mansion in Mil- 


ledgeville, exemplifies Georgia's art work. 
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founder of RFD. The home of 
Robert Toombs, secessionist, 1s at 
Washington, Georgia. The Unt- 
versity of Georgia, oldest chartered 
state university, is at Athens. So is 
the world’s only double-barreled 
cannon. Louisville (U.S. 1) in the 
Augusta area is a former state 
capital. The old slave market there 
antedates the town. 

Liberty Hill at Crawfordville 
(U. S. 278) is the home of Alex- 
ander Stephens, vice-president of 
the Confederacy. The house is 
open to the public. 

Milledgeville (U. S. 129) was 
the Civil War capital. The Gover- 
nor’s Mansion, now the home of 
the president of Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women, is ine state’s best 
example of the ante-bellum home. 
Lake Sinclair north of Milledge- 
ville -is another of those man- 
made multi-purpose inland seas. 

Of ante-bellum homes, here 
seems to be the place to say that 
Georgia abounds in them. That is, 
in the parts that Sherman and his 
matches missed. If the interest is 
Old South architecture, read 
White Columns of Georgia by 
Medora F. Perkerson before travel- 
ing through the state. 

To get back to that man Sher- 
man and “The Wah,” the place to 
start is Chickamauga-Chattanooga 
National Military Park (U. S. 27). 
On the field and in the museum 
you can get the background for the 
Atlanta Campaign of 1864. 

U. S. 41 is the campaign route. 
From the ‘Tennessee line to 
Atlanta it passes through the 
battlefields and between the bed- 
spreads, the area being the center 
of the tufted textile or chenille 
industry. There are historical 
markers along the way, with ample 
pull-offs, for those who like the 
running story. 


Battlefield Trail 

The battlefield route goes 
through Calhoun near which is 
the site of New Echota, capital of 
the Cherokee Nation. New Echota 
is undergoing restoration. At Car- 
terville is Allatoona Lake, another 
of those federal power and flood 
control projects, which has become 
a favorite of sail and power-boat 
enthusiasts. 
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row valleys, 


Kennesaw Mountain National 
Battlefield Park at Marietta is the 
place to stop for a fill-in on the 
fighting in 1864. The historian at 
the National Park museum gives 
the lecture. Charts, maps, photos 
and relics are on exhibit. The park 
is 3,000 acres of once-disputed 
ground, with miles of trenches and 
many gun emplacements in fair 
state of preservation. For 50 cents 
you can drive to the top of Kenne- 
saw Mountain. 

In the National Cemetery at 
Marietta are 10,252 graves of men 
who fought and died for the 
Union. In the Confederate ceme- 
tery rest the remains of 3,000 who 
died wearing the Gray. 

Alice M. Birney, founder of the 
PTA, once lived in Marietta. The 
house is marked, and there is a 
Birney Memorial on the _ high 
school campus. The Raecdiced 
plant at Marietta builds the B-47 
and the C-130 turbo-prop cargo 
carrier. 

A visit to the Cyclorama in At- 
lanta can be the culmination to the 
battlefield tour. Here is warfare 
painted in the round. Lectures tell 
the story of the fight for Atlanta 
and raise many tourist questions 
concerning Gone with the Wind. 
Admission at the Cyclorama is 60 
cents for adults, 35 cents for chil- 
dren. 

Atlanta is the Dogwood City. 
Next to Denver, Atlanta is the sec- 
ond highest city in the nation with 
a population over 100,000. The 


Atlanta altitude is 1,050; the popu-- 


lation, 440,000. Atlanta is Coca- 
Cola and fine homes. Atlanta is 
Georgia Tech. Atlanta is the na- 
tion’s fifth city when it comes to 
building motor cars. An appropri- 
ate array of hotels, restaurants and 
night spots equals any big-city lures 
for visitors. 

From Atlanta south to the fall 
line, across the waist of the state 
from Augusta to Columbus, is mid- 
dle Georgia. This is a land of red 
clay hills, broad ridges and _nar- 
of cattle grazing in 
lush pastures, of cotton, peppers, 
peaches and pecans. Below is south 
Georgia — the __wiregrass, __ fertile 
fields, piney woods, flatlands, more 
cotton, tobacco, watermelons, pea- 
nuts, turpentine and swamps. 


The Little White House at 
Warm Springs (Alt. U. S. 27) has 
become a terrific tourist puller. 
Maintained by the state as a shrine, 
the cottage where Franklin D. 
Roosevelt died drew more than 
110,000 visitors in 1954. There is 
an admission charge—75 cents for 
adults, less for children, servicemen 
and groups. There is guide serv- 
ice, too. 

Nearby are Pine Mountain State 
Park and Ida Cason Callaway Gar- 
dens. The gardens (U. S. 27) are 
an inland resort, with what is be- 
lieved to be the largest man-made 
sand beach in the world. Lakes, 
floral trails, a golf course, sightsee- 
ing cruises, boating and fishing are 
among the attractions. Ida Cason 
Gardens are open the year around. 
There is a small admission fee. 


Okefenokee Area 

Okefenokee Swamp Park south 
of Waycross (U. S. 1, 23, 341) is 
more than 600 square miles of 
water wilderness, including the 
source of the Suwanee River. The 
park is open every day. There are 
lectures, tours and wild life shows. 

Beautiful blue Radium Springs 
at Albany (U. S. 19) is a popular 
spa, with golf course. Fort Benning 
at Columbus (U. S. 80, 27) is the 
infantry center, the Army’s largest 
post. Martha Berry Schools near 
Rome (U. S. 27) is a remarkable 
institution which grew from the 
faith and energy of a woman who 
started teaching in a log cabin. 
The campus is the largest in the 
world—32,000 acres. 


Improved Program 

In the /past, most tourists have 
passed through Georgia only to get 
to Florida. The Georgia phase of 
the journey has been looked upon 
as something like adolescence — 
painful, but a state you could not 
avoid on the way south. 

Tourist-conscious Georgians are 
changing all that. They are using 
ethical delaying tactics—improved 
accommodations, an intensive pro- 
gram of tourist cultivation. They 
want the out-of-stater to travel in 
Georgia, not merely through. They 
promise that the experience will 
be revealing, relaxing and reward- 
ing. @ 
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a ee steel shaft about el Goh i in diameter extends wad to papport two a dad 
plates about three feet long and fastened to the shaft by their pointed ends. These plates are 
about three inches thick vee are located almost a yard below where the shaft terminates in a _ 
steel loop. ‘There are a few gears and pieces of gears, some odd fittings and holes of various sizes 
and shapes. What the original function of this marvelous piece of marine machinery was, you 
can only guess. It may have been part of the steering gear. At any rate, it makes an ideal platform — 
to stand on while “breathing up.” The tide is rather slack now and the underside of the tilted 
steel plate on which you are squatting is about eight inches above the gentle swell of the ocean. 
You wriggle your toes on the black sea mussels and weeds as you reach down to wash out your 

face plate in the salt water. You spit on the inside of the lens to keep it from. fogging, rinse — 

the excess saliva away in the cool green water, and slip the strap behind your head. Next, you 
pull the rubber flippers on your feet after having given them a preliminary dunking also. All. 
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Author checks surf off Fire Island, then prepares to 
enter water by taking long, deep breaths flooding 
lungs with oxygen which will enable him to stay 
under a long time. With face plate in position, he 


plunges into silent world of the sea, poised for kill. 
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the while, you’re taking long deep breaths and exhal- 
ing as much of the residue as you can. This is called 
“breathing up,” and so overloads the system with 
oxygen that you can stay under water for a consider- 
able amount of time. The bright August sun is broken 
into a million shafts of light as it hits the surface of 
the water and pierces to the depths where the relic of 
the Student Prince seems to stir restlessly. The excess 
oxygen in your bloodstream is starting to make you 
dizzy. You pull the face plate down into position, 
exhale as long as you can, then take in a long last 
gulp of air. You let part of it out, pick up the spear- 
gun at your feet and press your face as close to the 
rising swell as you can. You let go your hand hold 
and the soft green coolness rushes up to envelope 
you. Now you're in another element, the silent world 
of Cousteau, the nether region of the menfish. You 
drift slowly towards the old hulk with lazy strokes of 
the flippers, your arms held motionless before you, 
the gun poised and ready and deadly. 

The plates of the old ship gradually become dis- 
tinct and into focus. You peer into the sharp rent 
in the side of the cabin to the murky innards of the 
dead ship. Now you settle close to the wreck and put 
your hand inside a porthole. You hold on and remain 
motionless to conserye your small and precious air 
supply. You are about two feet off the shimmering 
white sand of the bottom, near the base of the half- 
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buried wreck. Here is where the fish are supposed 
to be the thickest. 

A bright screen of bait fish passes in front of your 
face plate, obscuring everything. The cloud goes by 
and you spot a striped pilot fish nibbling on the 


seaweed pennant streaming from the end of a mussel . 


on the iron hide of the hulk. Time stands still as 
you hang suspended free from the force of gravity. 
You move only your head and eyes as you scan the 
seascape for game. Fish will not hesitate to swim right 
up to you if you remain almost motionless. 

This is called still hunting and allows you to 
remain submerged for quite some time. Swimming 
around and exerting yourself uses up the precious 
store of air. 

A movement at one of the windows catches your 
eye. You see a fan-shaped, black tail weave lazily 
out of view. You track with a gun along the side of 
the wreck. The head appears at the next porthole. 
It looks like a six- or seven-pounder, a good size 
for a blackfish. 

You give one slow kick with your flippers and drift 
toward the gaping hole in the iron sheet. The big 
head appears, the fish quarters up towards the open- 
ing. He’s now about three feet from your face plate. 
Finished with his inspection of the cyclopian in- 
truder, he turns back toward the dark interior of 
the wreck. 
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You let him get out a little now and wait for him 
to turn broadside to you. Then you bring the gun 
slowly forward. You extend your arm and start track- 
ing just aft of the bulging eye. 

The recoil of the powerful springs sends a tingle 
running down your arm to your shoulder as the sharp 
sound goes through your head like a fine wire with 
a lead weight on the end. 

The shaft is spiraling down inside the gaping hole 
as the fish threshes wildly to dislodge the spear. You 
swim rapidly down to it, putting no tension on the 
nylon line. Now the shaft is in your hand and you 
turn the tip towards the surface. 

The fish is completely run through and slides 
down to your hand; but the fight is over and you 
brace your feet on the steel side of the ship and shove 
off for the surface. 


Where the air and the water meet looks like the 


ceiling of a high room. You ascend rapidly, feeling 
the pressure popping suddenly in your ears. Then you 
break through the top and you're back in the world 
of people again. 

You climb up on your mussel-encrusted perch and 
pull in the little yellow life raft tied to the upper 
wedge of steel. You unscrew the barbed head of the 
spear and allow the fish to slide off into the raft. 

There’s plenty of fish here and clear water too. 
It’s no tropical paradise, however, and the size and 
variety of the game is quite limited according to 
tropical standards. 

This is spearfishing in your own backyard, if you 
happen to be a Long Islander. The catch described 
above took place about 200 yards off the coast of 
Fire Island on Long Island’s south shore. It’s one of 
the few good spots not fished out as yet on the island. 
There are quite a few valid reasons for this. 

The first time we fished off the Student Prince, 
an old sailing and steam-powered yacht that was 
wrecked during the 1938 hurricane, we just walked 
west from the state park on Fire Island and continued 
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Well aimed shot from spear-gun gets author fine evening meal. 


down the beach until we reached the spot on the 
shore opposite all that was visible of the hulk above 
water. We put on our gear and took off from the 
beach. It took a very few minutes to swim the 200- 
odd yards to our destination. 

I'd done considerable spearfishing and skin diving 
in the waters off the coast of Southern California 
during the warmer months of 1945 and 1946 when I 
was stationed at San Diego with the Marine Corps. 
When I returned to Long Island, after being dis- 
charged, I brought a few face plates, fins and a 
Hawaiian sling home with me. At that time, though, 
no one did any spearfishing off Long Island. They 
didn’t even know of it. 

Thinking back on it, I had my chance to be a 
pioneer spearfisherman on Long Island and missed 
the opportunity. As a matter of fact, I forgot all about 
the sport until the day I saw two fellows on the ferry 
to Fire Island trom Babylon. They had some very 
curious and interesting gear with them. Determined to 
find out what it was, I struck up a conversation. 

The gear turned out to be a surplus rubber raft, 
used to support a swimmer while breathing up and 
also to hold any fish caught, face plates made in 
France and much advanced over the type I'd first used 
six years earlier, and an Italian spring gun that was 
the last word in the business. 

Swim fins hadn't changed much. One of the boys 
had a pair exactly like the ones that were home rot- 
ting in my closet except that his were green and 
floated while mine were black and did not. The other 
boy had a fancy pair of Delfino, Italian fins in a 
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beautiful blue shade of rubber with complete soles 
to protect the feet when walking on coral or sharp 
rocks, and scalloped edges for no reason at all. 

In addition to this basic equipment, they had huge 
Ka-Bar knives especially plated to resist the corrosion 
of salt water, rubber shirts to maintain body heat in 
cold water, depth gages, game bags, hand _ spears, 
sweat shirts with gigantic manta rays painted on the 
backs and approximately a bushel and a half of lunch. 
I was certainly with the right crew! 

By the time the ferry had docked at Fire Island 
State Park, I'd thoroughly examined all the fascinat- 
ing new equipment and the boys were well up to 
their ears in tales about spearfishing in Southern 
California. I was enthusiastically back to my_ for- 
gotten sport. 

Since this first introduction to Long Island spear- 
fishing, I have fished along both shores and in Peconic 
Bay. Sometimes the visibility was good and sometimes 
I couldn’t see the end of the spear I was using. But 
I have caught fish, I've had a good deal of fun and 
I’ve even had a few unusual experiences. 

High on the list of the latter is the underwater 
vista at Lloyd’s Neck Harbor on Long Island Sound. 
I've been poking my head under the surface for ten 
years now from Brazil to Long Island and in addi- 
tion to doing considerable diving and fishing off the 
coast of Rio de Janeiro, I have had a go at Florida, 
too. Yet nowhere have I seen more beautiful marine 
flora and fauna than in the eight or ten feet of water 
that covers the bottom of Lloyd's Neck Harbor. 

The fish there are small and tend to run in schools. 
The bottom is quite rocky with sandy patches and 
beds of various colored weeds here and there. 

We discovered Lloyd’s Neck while out exploring for 
new places to fish. From the high cliff that overlooks 
the harbor, it looked like a fine spot but I got so 
interested in the scenery on my first couple of dives 
that I put my spear on the beach and spent the whole. 
day just looking. é 

There are rocks in the water that are about the_ 
size of an automobile or perhaps a little larger. These 
are good to stand on while ‘breathing up and fun to 
look under if they are undercut on the bottom side. 

Most of the bottom around Long Island is either 
sand or mud and for this reason does not support the 
type of fish that can be speared. The mainstay of the 
Long Island spearfisherman is the blackfish and_ his 
favorite haunts are rocks and old wrecks. 

With spearfishing becoming more popular through- 
out the country every day, the essential equipment for 
the sport can be found in most good fishing supply 
stores at a fairly reasonable price. Like anything else, 
good gear will last longer and serve you better. 

So don’t think just the west coast and Florida 
are the only spots for spearfishing. You can include 
Long Island—for beauty and blackfish. @ 
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foreglimpse of fall 


FOLIAGE... 


NNTAG 


for travelers throughout the 

U. S. Hills and valleys blaze 
into color with brilliant reds and 
golds, and Americans roam the 
roads, cameras loaded with color 
film, to see and capture the country- 
side’s brief moment of glory. 

Autumn is the amateur photog- 
rapher’s heyday, as it is easy, sur- 
rounded by such splendor, to get 
spectacular color shots. 

On most crisp, bright fall days, 
you can keep your camera set at 
normal exposure, 1/50 of a second 
with the lens opening between 
£/5.6 and {/8, the focus at about 
25 feet. Then, with the sun coming 
from behind you, you'll be able to 
shoot all the color of hillside and 
valley from twelve feet to infinity. 

Be sure to take some backlighted 
shots. The glowing translucence of 
the leaves will be a golden wonder, 
especially with a background of 
blue sky. A leaf-burning scene, with 
kids raking leaves for a_ bonfire, 
is more effective when backlighted, 
as the smoke in the air is accented. 
For backlighted scenes, open up a 
stop to a stop and a half more. 

Mid-morning and mid-afternoon 
are the best hours for color photog- 
raphy. Noon’s high sun may cast 
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Fall puts on fascinating show for nation's travelers. 
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Bright-colored Evergreens make fine shots. 


Pretty girl, tree make vivid combination. 


large black shadow areas under 
wide spreading trees. Close to sun- 
rise or sunset, the flat rays of the 
sun contain a surplus of red that 
will alter the color register. 

Pay some attention to composi- 
tion. Distant views of colored hills 
may turn out to be disappointing 
because the far colors tend to blend. 
But a person or object in the fore- 
ground—a clump of deep red 
sumac, a girl on a stone wall— 
will give sharpness to the whole 
scene by focusing it. 

Look for a “frame” for your 
shots: the trunk of a birch tree on 
one side, or an overhanging branch 
of yellow oak leaves across the top, 
or shoot your scene through an 
open gate. And always try to get 
life into your pictures. The tang 
of autumn will be heightened if 
there’s a boy carrying a pumpkin 
up the path, or a girl gathering an 
armful of leaves under a crimson 
maple, or a couple wearing bright 
plaid jackets walking hand-in-hand 
along the road. 

As autumn spreads across the 
country, have plenty of color film 
ready to record the drama of chang- 
ing seasons. And here’s’ where to 


‘look for fall foliage at its brightest 


in all areas. 


NORTHEAST 


New England, of course, leads 
the autumn color parade. Special 
guided tours during the fall foliage 
season take travelers through the 
New England states to view and 
photograph the pageant of flaming 
maples and yellowing oaks. Grey- 
hound’s four-day Grand Foliage 
Tour ($65.00) leaves Boston Oc- 
tober 10, travels north’ through 
Massachusetts, Vermont and Maine, 
and comes back down the rock- 
bound coast. The Portland Coach 
Co., Portland, Me., and the Boston 
and Maine Transportation Co., 150 
Causeway, Boston, run special foli- 
age tours during the season. On 
Sundays through October 6, Amer- 
ican Express has a seven-day New 
England Tour ($159, all-inclusive) 
leaving New York and _ traveling 
through the foliage country. 

Maine: From mid-September to 


New England states lead Fall color parade. 
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“the -middle of October, Maine’s 


trees are dressed in their brightest 
garb. Brilliant fall colors contrast 
with the dark backgrounds of pine 
and other evergreens, and hundreds 
of birch groves provide highlights 
for color-drenched scenes. Acadia 
National Park, from the entrance 
at Hulls Cove to the far corners of 
Bass Harbor and Pretty Marsh, re- 
wards the fall visitor with views 
from a dozen mountain heights 
overlooking the coves and _ inlets 
bordered by fire-bright trees. 

Vermont is so photoscenic dur- 
ing autumn that Alfred Hitchcock 
chose the fall foliage of the Green 
Mountain Area for filming his full- 
color movie, The Trouble With: 
Harry, soon to be released. Color 
peak in Vermont is around October 
5, although you'll see plenty of 
tinted trees along the main high- 
ways and winding backroads well 
before that date. A Fall Foliage 
Tour sign is displayed at places in 
northeastern Vermont where your 
questions about the most photo- 
genic regions will be answered. 
“Plan your trip between Septem- 
ber 25 and October 15,” advises 
the State of Vermont Development 
Commission at Montpelier. 

New Hampshire is so justly 
proud of its fall line of colors that 
the state issues foliage bulletins 
during the season—the last part of 
September through October—which 
will be mailed to you weekly on 
request from the New Hampshire 
Planning Commission, 173 Capital 
Street, Concord, N. H. These bulle- 
tins give specific information on the 
progress of leaf-tinting throughout 
the state, from Colebrook and Dix- 
ville Notch down through Pinkham 
and Franconia Notches to Leba- 
non, Laconia, Concord and Nash- 
ua. The Lakes Region of Eastern 
New Hampshire boasts 75 different 
types of trees and shrubs that 
change color during the fall. The 
Monadnock Region of Southwest- 
ern New Hampshire posts indi- 
cators along the highways to guide 
motorists through the greatest con- 
centrations of color. Six of these 
fall foliage tours are posted early 
in October. They run from 49 to 
163 miles in length. . 

Massachusetts flames with vivid 
reds, yellows, russets and golds in 
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late September and early October. 
Old Sturbridge Village stages spe- 
cial camera foliage tours and dresses 
village hostesses in appropriate 
costumes for visiting Kodak car- 
riers. Suggested autumn _ color 
routes in Massachusetts are: North 
on Route 8 through Becket, Hins- 
dale, Dalton, Cheshire, North 
Adams; east along Route 2, the 
famous Mohawk Trail, over the 
dramatic hairpin turn and on 
to Greenfield; south on Route 5 to 
Northampton. 

Connecticut’s most colorful pe- 
riod in the fall months is between 
October 5 and October 20. Along 
U. S. 7 will be seen row upon row 
of autumn-hued hills. The western 
half of Connecticut’s Route 20 goes 
through colorful hard woods con- 
trasting with dark evergreens. A 
drive over the eastern section of 
this road brings you through strik- 
ing combinations of open fields and 
tinted woodlands. U. S. Route 6A 
is lined with villages where white 
church spires and_ centuries-old 
buildings are quiet counterpoint to 
sparkling poplars and __ scarlet 
maples. - 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

New York: Autumn color is 
easily accessible to the nature lover. 
'New York City offers a choice col- 
lection of changing trees in Central 
Park, Bronx Park and Brooklyn’s 
Prospect Park. The parkways ex- 
tending northward — Taconic, 
Bronx River, Sawmill River and 
the new Thruway—all bring au- 
tumn colors within a _ half-hour 
ride. The tide of color turns first 
on the forested slopes of the Adi- 
rondack peaks in late September 
and moves southward down the 
Hudson Valley through the Cats- 
kills and west through the Mohawk 
Valley into the Finger Lakes coun- 
try. Seven-day tours that include 
most of these regions, as well as 
part of Ontario and the Poconos, 
are run by Bingler Tours, 203 West 
41st Street, New York City, during 
September and October, starting 
every Sunday and priced at $96.50. 

New Jersey’s State Division of 
Planning and Development has 
mapped out five tours especially for 
the autumn visitor. Most of these 
are in the northern section but an 
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unusual trip includes Mercer, Bur- 
lington, Ocean and Atlantic coun- 
ties, whose colorful cedar swamps, 
old cranberry bogs and oak forests 
break up the green stretches of the 
pine barrens. 

Pennsylvania is at its best the 
middle of October, bringing out 
thousands of weekend visitors 
armed with cameras and color film 
to photograph the autumn glory of 
the Poconos, the Seneca Highlands 
in the north central part of the 
state and the Blue Ridge Summit 
sector of south central Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Maryland’s fall color is brightest 
from October 5 through 15. The 
sugar maples in Garrett County are 
the pride of the state, and the BkO 
Railroad runs special excursions 
through this area for autumn sight- 
seers. 


SOUTH 


Kentucky’s oak, maple, hickory 
and gum provide its brightest au- 
tumn colors, and the Cumberland 
National Forest in the southeastern 
part of the state is a good place to 
see and photograph them in Oc- 
tober. 

Virginia is at its autumn apex 
from October 5 te 25. For beautiful 
views of trees in full color, follow 
the 107-mile skyline drive through 
the Blue Ridge Mountains and the 
Shenandoah National Park. 

Tennessee will reward the au- 
tumn enthusiast in several areas, 
with brilliant October foliage: the 
valleys and surrounding hills of the 
Mississippi, Cumberland and Ten- 
nessee rivers, the Cherokee Nation- 
al Forest and the great hardwood 
forests of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains. 

North Carolina, which has 200 
mountain peaks over 5,000 feet, 
sees autumn color first appear in 
September in the higher reaches, 
but in the lesser altitudes of the 
Great Smoky and Blue Ridge 
ranges they are at their brightest 
in mid-October. 

South Carolinas autumn color 
comes later, and the most brilliant 
pictures of changing hardwoods are 
found in Oconee, Pickens, Green- 


Crimson, gold hills add luster to countryside. 
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Small gardens feel Autumn's magic touch. 


ville, Cherokee and Spartanburg 
counties. 

Arkansas is especially proud of 
the Ozark Mountains, thickly cov- 
ered in October with multi-colored 
oaks and maples. 


MIDDLE WEST 

Minnestoa’s fall is filled with the 
bright hues of maple, oak and as- 
pen contrasted with green pine and 
silver spruce. Striking photographs 
may be obtained along the north- 
ern shore of Lake Superior, the St. 
Croix Valley and the Hiawatha 
Valley to the south. 

Michigan’s famous woodlands of 
the Upper Peninsula are bright 
with color by the middle of Sep- 
tember. Most Michigan counties 
are glad to provide mapped color 
tours and the following are out- 
standing: Ontonagon County and 
the Copper Country in the Upper 
Peninsula; five counties of the 
Grand Traverse Bay Region; the 
Cadillac area in Wexford County; 
Charlevoix, Cheboygan and AI- 
pena Counties; Jackson and Alle- 
gan Counties in southern Michi- 
gan. Birch, sumac, oak, sassafras 
and maple provide a spectacular 
autumn display. 

Wisconsin is so proud of its col- 
orful autumn scenery that the state 
has adopted the name “Colorama 
Time” for the period from mid- 
September to mid-October. 
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New York has its share of flamboyant colors. 


Illinois hardwood trees are most 
colorful in late October in the 
many state parks with their river 
canyons in the north and Mason 
State Forest in the Central part of 
the state. 

Indiana also is bright with hard- 
wood hues in October, from ‘Tippe- 
canoe State Park in the north to 
Harrison County State Forest in 
the south. 

Ohio’s especially brilliant com- 
binations of yellow and scarlet are 
seen in Hocking State Park and the 
Muskingum Conservacy District. 

Towa lets White Pine Hollow be- 
lie its name in autumn, with the 
many colors of oak, maple, elm, 
basswood, wild cherry and querci- 
tron sprinkled among its 200-year- 
old pine trees. 

Nebraska stages a_ spectacular 
October display in Lincoln along 
blocks of pin oak trees on D Street. 


WEST 


Washington’s mountain areas in 
October offer many regions of 
bright colors—the Naches Pass 
along the American River, for in- 
stance, or the Mt. St. Helens and 
Spirit Lake areas east of Kelso and 
Longview. The latter is reached by 
fine paved highway. 

Oregon’s forest lands and rich 
valleys will keep your color camera 
busy on an autumn trip through 
the state. @ 


LONDON 
AUTUMN 


ith the coming of the cool 

fall season, London comes 

back into its own. There is a 
noticeable resurgence of spirit in the 
soft autumn air that mantles this huge 
metropolis. 

There is a boom on here. Shops are 
full of antique. silver, soft woolens, 
bright cashmeres and __ fine-grained 
shoes, available to Americans without 
the purchase tax that still plagues the 
British. Old English roast beef is back 
on the dining boards—and at a third 
of the price in the U. S. 

With fall and the advent of thrift 
season fares, surveys reveal that hotel 
accommodations are plentiful and well 
within means. of a modest budget. 
Luxury hotels cost $9.00, per day, com- 
fortable guest inns as low as $3.00. 

In September society returns to 
town. New shows go into rehearsal in 
this great theatrical city. Prices for 
shows usually range between $2.00 and 
$3.00 per seat. 

A stone’s throw from Piccadilly 
Circus is the fascinating Burlington 
Arcade alley, a throwback to Regency 
Days, with domed lights highlighting 
its modern merchandise. 

Just out of the city’s throbbing 
heart are the sightseeing shrines, Buck- 
ingham Palace, Big Ben, the tower of 
London, Windsor Castle and Hamp- 
den Court, all revered in time and 
tradition. For a modest sum, most of 
the Castles and Great Homes of Eng- 
land are open to visitors. This holds 
true as well for the museums, gal- 
leries and the intimate showplaces, 
such as the home of Dickens on Grove 
Street, Keats’ house in Keats Grove 
and the Carlyle House in Chelsea. 
Little need be said about the museums 
except—the British Museum, with its 
first Folio of Shakespeare and manu- 
scripts of the Magna Carta, the Elgin 
Marbles and thousands of other me- 
mentos of times gone by. 

Off season fare, which begins No- 
vember 1, is $482.00 roundtrip on Pan 
American’s Rainbow flights between 
New York and London. 

There is no better time to see this 
ereat city than in the Autumn. e 
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ly have been washed out? For one thing, there still 1s 
gold in “them thar hills” and there’s always an un- 
deniable thrill in finding some of it yourself. Although 
most of the rich lodes seem to have been found, there’s 
always that chance of making a lucky strike that turns 
out to be a bonanza. Certainly with all the lost mines 
in the West, there is reason for hoping. 

Another appeal is that it doesn’t cost very much 
to go panning for gold. The equipment needed is both 
simple and relatively inexpensive. And even if you 
don’t find any gold, you are rewarded with a wealth 
of fine outdoor recreation and wonderful scenery. 

Then, too, more and more groups are helping to 
make it easy to pan for gold. A Denver company pro- 
duces a gold-panning outfit complete with a map 
showing gold-bearing areas. In Helena, Montana, the 
Chamber of Commerce runs a jeep-powered train 
called the Last Chancer which takes tourists to old 
placer locations near towns where they can pan for 
gold. In Wickenburg, Arizona, the Round Up Club 
each year sponsors Gold Rush Days when truckloads 
of gold-bearing gravel are dumped in the Hassayampa 
River and tourists can keep whatever gold dust or 
nuggets they can pan out. The California Division 


of Mines, San Francisco, even sells a booklet, called 
Placer Mining for Gold in California, that not only is 
full of suggestions on how to mine and how to find 
likely spots but also locates some of the old claims. 
It also issues a map showing gold producing regions. 
Sometimes dude ranches may run gold-hunting ex- 
peditions for guests. In other sections, tourists can 
pay a small fee and dig or pan in old gold camps, 
keeping whatever they find. And in practically every 
city in the West you'll find gem, mineral or rockhound 
societies that can give hints on areas where gold is 
likely to be found. In fact, local rockhound societies, 
state divisions of mines, chambers of commerce and 
regional or state tourist bureaus are your best bets 
for collecting data on possible gold-panning sites. 
Of course, the big questions are: where are you 
going to find the gold and how are you going to get 
it out? Surprisingly, the answers are simple. Your best 
bet is to head for old placer locations and former gold 
camps where prospectors might have either over- 
looked rich lodes or left behind deposits considered 
too shallow for profitable commercial operation. 
You'll find these old camps all over the West. 
Among the favorite locations are Cripple Creek, Cali- 
fornia Gulch and Central City in Colorado. The area 
around Helena, Montana, still shows promising signs 
for amateur prospectors. In California, the Mother 
Lode country, the areas around Humboldt and Del 
Norte Counties in the Redwood Empire and isolated 
desert regions are good. In Siskiyou County in the 


Old-time prospector, hopefully studies pan for traces of gold. 


Josephine County, Oregon, gets more than its share of panners yearly. 


extreme northwestern part of California, incidentally, 
one of the biggest strikes in 50 years was recently made 
on Dillon Creek. 

California has always been a land of promise as far 
as discovering gold goes. For it was here, in 1848, that 
John Augustus Sutter, while digging a mill struck a 
gold vein that was to change the entire future of 
America. People from all over the country, experienced 
and unexperienced, literally broke their necks trying 
to get rich. Many did. 

In Arizona, one of the best amateur prospecting 
areas is the “Golden Triangle’ formed by the Black 
Canyon Highway and U. S. 89 between Phoenix, Pres- 
cott and Wickenburg. Good “diggings” have been 
reported at such places within the triangle as Lynx 
Creek near Prescott; the old stage station of Gilette, 
four miles from Rock Springs; Morgan’s Wash just 
north of Carl Pleasant Dam; the old prospector’s town 
of Bumblebee (which also shows extensive copper 
out-croppings); the confluence of Bumblebee and 
Black Canyon Creeks; French Creek northeast of Mor- 
ristown and the Hassayampa River south of Wicken- 
burg. 
| Perhaps. the best time to visit these and the many 
other gold-bearing areas of the West—if you can be 
choosey—is right after a heavy rain when loose gold 
often is washed down from higher elevations into the 
deep arroyos that pock the landscape. You can often 
spot a place where gold has been deposited by look- 
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ing for streaks of black sand, a sign that gold and other 
heavy minerals have been dropped there by the rush- 
ing waters. Even so, you'll rarely ever find gold on the 
surface. Usually, it’s dropped down to bedrock—and 
that means digging for it. 

I remember one occasion a few months ago, while 
driving north of Wickenburg, when I spotted the tell- 
tale black sand in vivid streaks along a dry creek bed. 
Unfortunately, I had none of my mining equipment 
with me, so I had to be content with taking samples 
of the upper layers. When I “washed out” the sand 
later, I found that more than half of it was of the 
heavy black variety. There wasn’t a trace of gold, darn 
it, but I feel sure from all the signs that somewhere 
beneath the place I dug there’s hidden gold. 

All of which brings us to the point of how to get 
the gold if you’ve found a likely spot. You can, if you 
feel energetic, get a prospector’s pick and become a 
hard-rock miner, hiking over desert and mountain 
trails looking for quartz outcroppings that might con- 
tain the precious metal. But let’s face it. That’s the 
hard way of doing it and you burn up a lot of muscle 
energy hacking away at rocks and hiking over rough 
terrain. 

The easiest way to get at the gold—and the way 
most amateur prospectors prefer—is to pan for it. 
Those who have really been bitten by the gold bug 
do their washing with huge sluice boxes that are 
more efficient than pans. But it’s an unwieldy arrange- 
ment for most amateurs, so I’d suggest sticking to the 
simple processes. 

That way, all you need is a small shovel, a gold pan, 
a magnet, a pair of tweezers and a hand magnifying 
glass. The standard gold pan, which can be picked 
up for a few dollars, is about fifteen to eighteen inches 
wide and about two inches deep with gently sloping 
sides. In a pinch, a large clean frying pan can be sub- 
stituted with often equally good results. 

You need some practice, too, before you go looking 
for gold. Then, once you’ve mastered the art of pan- 
ning—it’s really quite easy!—your chances of recover- 
ing gold will be much better. 

Here’s how to do it. After you’ve found a likely- 
looking stream, remember to look for the black sand 
and bars or rocks that might stop stream-carried gold. 

Fill your pan about three-quarters full of gravel ~ 
from the stream bed. Don’t be afraid to dig way down 
to get your samples. Then, submerge the pan about 
two inches under the surface of the water and gently 
stir the gravel with your fingers. This helps to settle 
the larger pieces of rock which you pick out of the pan. 
Then you're ready for “work.” 

Lift the pan out of the water, gripping it in the 
nine and three o’clock positions. Tilt it slightly away 
from you and start rotating it slowly with an even, 
circular motion. Tip it occasionally to let some of the 
water and gravel overflow. After you’ve done this 
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about a half-dozen times, you should have a small 
amount of black sand and heavier minerals, called 
concentrates, left in the bottom of the pan. 

Drain off any remaining water, then put the con- 
centrates aside on a piece of clean, dry paper. Take 
another shovelful and repeat the panning process. 
When you have enough concentrates to fill your pan 
about half or three-quarters full, wash out all the con- 
centrates together. With any luck, you'll see a bright 
gleam—that’s gold, man!—and you can act like an old 
prospector by shouting, “Color in my pan!” If all you 
get is black sand, move to another location. 

Be optimistic and assume you've struck color. You 
have the gold, but you still haven’t recovered it. So 
use your magnet and first take out minerals such as 
iron. Then, using your magnifying glass and tweezers, 
pick out the gold dust, putting it in a clean, dry vial. 
If you're really greedy and want to recover particles 
too fine to, pick out with the tweezers, toss in a blob 
of quicksilver. The gold will adhere to that. 

Chances are you won't get rich from your find. Most 
amateur prospectors consider themselves lucky if they 
pick up a couple of dollars’ worth of gold a day. But 
who cares? You have found gold and you've had good 
sport and fine scenery around you while looking for 
it. But remember, Uncle Sam has a few laws govern- 
ing gold, so keep them in mind. You can hoard up to 
200 ounces, which at today’s price of $35.00 an ounce 
isn't anything to sneeze at. But above that figure, 
you'll have to sell your gold to Uncle Sam or one of 
his agents. That’s the law, pahdner, even West of the 
Pecos. 
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How can you be sure it’s gold you found? That’s 
been puzzling prospectors for a long time. But with 
a few simple tests you can be fairly sure it’s not pyrote, 
mica or other minerals that sometimes try to fool you 
by looking like gold. 

Try to crush your sample. If you can’t, it’s probably 
gold. That precious metal is extremely malleable and 
can’t be crushed. Look at it carefully, rotating it in 
the sunlight. If it’s bright and medium yellow in color 
and retains its luster from all angles of light, you’ve 
got gold. Otherwise, grin and bear it—and chuck the 
loot for something better. 

If you want to get technical, here are some other 
characteristics of gold. Specific gravity is 19.3—real 
heavy. Pure gold is soluble in aqua regia—in case you 
want to make it disappear. And it fuses readily on 
charcoal, drawing into a nice little golden button, 

But, of course, the biggest question still remains— 
whether you will find gold. That’s part of the sport— 
otherwise we'd all be millionaires. There’s no money- 
back guarantee, but then you don’t need it because 
usually the outing is a reward in itself. All you really 
need, aside from the equipment and knowledge of 
how and where to pan for gold, is a little luck. With 
that, you might even pay for your vacation. Might 
even hit a bonanza, too. But if your strike is that 
good, do me a favor, will you? Let me know where 
you made it. I’ve been looking for a place like that 
myself. 

Panning for gold can include the whole family, too, 
for throughout the West there are many fine low-cost 
motels at which you can stay. # 


Groups often travel to hinderlands in search of gold, and are frequently rewarded by striking pay dirt, even if it only pays for their vacations. 
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Mystic's seaport looks almost exactly 
as it did 100 years ago, with old clip- 


per-ships, schooners lining harbor. 
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econnecticut’s magic 


MYSTIC 


BY MARJORIE WIGHTMAN 


ARD AGAINST the north Connecticut 
coast there’s an old seaport where, 
with just a pinch of dreaming, you 

can watch the homecoming of ships from 
all the oceans, from coast-wise and deep- 
water voyaging, with all their written 
stories and wistfulness of seafaring. If you’re 
not careful, the ships will come up the 
river, one by one, silently on the flood tide. 
Your ears will cringe to the squeak of wood 
against wood as clipper ships and _ fast 
China traders warp to their places at the 
wharves where long ago they had fitted out 
for sea. And the shadow of ships will grow 
until it seems to over-reach the river. 

Grandpa time slipped his cable? Not at 
all. But, when you’re standing on a 120 year 
old flagstone walk looking up at the masts 
of some of America’s oldest ships, it’s not 
easy to stay with 1955. 

Here, eight miles east of New London on 


3] 
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U. S. 1, is tidewater New England’s 
still lively record of a world that 
ships built. That’s the reason for 
Mystic Seaport—to give the present 
a past and make it real. 

Mystic’s record goes back 300 
years when New England offered 
her settlers fish and timber for the 
taking and coastline farmers built 
boats only after frost had hardened 
the ground. Now the Marine His- 
torical Association has telescoped 
time into a mid-1900s laboratory 
of New England on her greatest 
sailing and whaling spree, a day 
when Mystic men either built the 
ships or sailed them—often both. 
Women in their kitchens and clerks 
at their ledgers worked to the rasp 
of saws, the clatter of mallets, the 
heavy clump of the broadaxe. Bos- 
ton built more ships, Salem carried 
more cargoes, and New Bedford 
caught more whales, but here in 
Mystic the three industries com- 
bined to give a small town its own 
brand of fame. Here they've kept 
the 1850s status quo. 

Stretched along 1,500 feet of 
Mystic River shoreline, the seaport 
looks much as it did 100 years ago, 
with barrels stacked for loading on 
the cobblestone streets and whale- 
boats waiting to be hauled aboard 
their mother ship. There’s only one 


difference. No one really is going 
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anywhere in quaint little Mystic. 

When the Marine Historical As- 
sociation decided to rebuild Mystic 
in 1929, a few buildings from other 
towns were brought in to replace 
originals already lost to the chang- 
ing scene. The rope walk was short- 
ened and the Navigation School 
scaled to fit the top floor of Mystic’s 
original First National Bank Build- 
ing. But the imprint of Yankee sea 
tradition is still here, full size. 

Here is the long inactive Green- 
man and Company Shipyard, build- 
ers of the David Crockett, a grace- 
ful three-master that still holds the 
clipper-ship record for 27 trips 
around Cape Horn to San Fran- 
cisco. Earlier, in 1820, Captain 
Nathan Bb. Palmer took his 47-foot 
Mystic sloop, Hero, so far south he 
discovered the Antarctic continent. 
Charles Mallory, sailmaker turned 
shipbuilder, “sent out four vessels 
a year to more than match other 
Mystic whalers following the trail 
of spouting creatures. 

Today, Mystic provides the final 
moorage for the Charles W. Mor- 
gan, America’s last whaleship. She’s 
a square rigger, bluff of bow and 
roomy in the bilges..On July 21, 
1841, when the Morgan joined the 
New Bedford whale fleet, John 
Tyler was president of the U. S., 
Texas was an independent country, 


a 
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In 1929, port was redecorated and slightly 


and the Rocky Mountains marked 
America’s western boundary. 

The Morgan is a beautiful mon- 
ument to an industry, ship-rigged 
and sparred for endurance, de- 
signed like the crack packets of the 
1820s. Black “‘gunports’” painted 
along her sides were the only pre- 
tense of armor whalemen carried 
against roving pirates. In 80 years 
of sailing, the Morgan made 37 
trips to the Atlantic, Pacific and 
Indian Oceans, and the Japan and 
Ochtosk seas. She chased every 
known type of whale down under 
the line where the sun started the 
pitch in her seams and wintered in 
the Far North buried under tons 
of ice and snow. The flames from 
bubbling whale oil in her try works 
lit up the skies under which few 
ships had ever sailed. 

The blubber and bone of 2,000 
whales have been inched aboard 
the Morgan over the starboard 
side, and you go the same way. But 
you've got a gangway. If she rolls 
a little as you step onto the main 
deck, charge it up to imagination. 
Down in the South Seas, crewmen 
have stood on this same deck to 
beat off attacking cannibals with 
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rebuilt but lost none of its early flavor. 


lances, cutting spades and boiling 
oil. And then went right back to 
work. 

But it takes more than a crew 
and an instinct for whales to put 
a ship to sea and keep her there. 
The skipper needs mates trained to 
shoot the sun—no matter how 
much it bobs around. Foresails and 
jibs are just yards of canvas until 
they’re put into action by the in- 
tricate lacework of rope used to 
hoist and trim the sails. Even 
wooden ships couldn’t fit for sea 
without iron straps and bands. And 
what first mate could kill a whale 
without a harpoon? 

Shipsmith, sailmaker and rigger 
worked side by side in outfitting 
ships. At Mystic’s revived seaport, 
the rigger and sailmaker’s lofts are 
side by side, as they would have 
been in a hundred other towns. 
Miles of rope went into the lacery 
of rigging and the art was as an- 
cient as shipbuilding itself. You 
learn a new language in the rigging 
loft where whirligigs hang from 
the ceiling and gangs of men used 
to work with 700-pound masking 
blocks and 80-foot sheers to step 
the masts of a vessel. Captain Wil- 
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liam J. White, Mystic’s boss rigger 
for two generations, rigged 365 
ships, many of them five-and-six- 
masted schooners. 

If old Silas Greenman walked 
down the cobblestones of Mystic 
today, he could turn into a small 
stone counting-house facing the 
waterfront and go right to work. 
Cash books and ledgers are still 
open to the last entry on the high 
top desks. If it’s a cool day, Silas 
might throw another chunk of 
wood into the pot-bellied stove, 
pick up the Hawaiian Gazette on 
his desk and dream about palm 
trees in Honolulu. Or just check 
the shipping news. 

Upstairs he might hear the scrape 


of chairs and rattle of papers as 
teen-age boys learned to keep pace 
with the sun and the stars via geom- 
etry and logarithms. Here in the 
School of Navigation—N. Daboll, 
Prop—future ships’ officers were 
taught not only how to keep track 
of themselves at sea but how to 
treat a sailor for scurvy. Or cut off 
his leg, if necessary. Judging by the 
medicine chest, we’d guess mathe- 
matics came through an easy first. 

Mystic’s apothecary still has a 
complete line of cures: Peruvian 
bark for agues, sugar of lead, tinc- 
ture of Myrrh, and snake root, plus 
red precipitate burned on iron un- 
til dry to eat away proud flesh. No 
wonder so many family cupboards 


ANCHOR | 
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Large anchor was lost by British vessel, in Narragansett Bay, during Revolutionary War. 
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EEP IN THE belly of a jealous jungle lies the en- 
D tangled Honduran city of Copan. A sprawl of 

stone is all that is left to spell out the daily life 
of ancient Americans and the way they lived as long 
ago as 1,000 B.C. 

Copan, when it flourished in what is now Honduras, 
was the vanguard of the Mayan expansion southward 
from the Mexican heartland of the culture up near Vera 
Cruz. Here a civilization that boasted a census of more 
than 300,000 in the lush valley surrounding the stone 
city lived a vigorous pattern. 

Copan stayed in what may be called a state of suspended animation until the 
middle of the Sixteenth Century when Spanish explorers, in search of slaves 
and gold, passed by the fallen heads of the Mayan Gods, the temples, breathing 
ferns and tendrils of the forest, and the great stone courts erupting with palm 
trees, remnants even then of a long departed society. Led by Hernando Cortes, 
the Spanish pillaged and took whatever gold or anything else they could get 
their hands on. 

Today, Copan has been cleared by several teams of archaeologists, not least 
prominent of which was the first consisting of two famous Americans, Frederick 
Catherwood and John Lloyd Stephens. They went into the jungle in 1839 and 
came out rich with tales of lost cities. The tales were true. 

You may visit Copan if the spirit so moves you, for Pan American World Air- 
ways, has regularly scheduled flights to Tegucigalpa, the capital of Honduras, 
which is 3,200 feet above sea-level, making living there cooler than in most 
Central America countries. Its population has grown to about 55,000, and is 
rising at a moderate rate of speed. This is amazing considering that Tegucigalpa, 
until the 1930s, with the exception of Asuncion, Paraguay, was the only capital 
in the Americas which was without a railroad. 

A roundtrip flight of 1,392 miles from Miami to Tegucigalpa, costs $162.00, 
and takes eight hours. Copan is about 155 miles northwest of the capital, and 
can be reached by either car or bus. 

Here, in the city the jungle ate, even the dead stones can speak something 
of this most highly developed of native American cultures. You only need the 
ear with which to hear it. @ 


Ruins at Copan are visible evidence of high culture that ruled decayed city centuries ago. 
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groaned with home-made nostrums. 
Cures in those days were rugged, 
like the men who gave them—or 
submitted to them. And the out- 
come, often as not, doubtful. Those 
original drug stores had their side- 
lines, too. You went to the apothe- 
cary for spices, condiments, dyes 
and paint pigments—or a cure for 
palsy. 

Shipsmith, sailmaker and rigger 
built the ships for speed and long- 
term service. But no self-respecting 
queen of some distant sea lane ever 
tasted salt water without first set- 
ting her figurehead on_ straight. 
These “figures at the prow” gave 
grace and charm to America’s ships. 
Golden eagles or  full-bosomed 
women chiseled from native oak or 
pine made the figure-carver’s name 
famous in all the leading ports 
from Liverpool to Hong Kong. Be- 
tween beaks and pretty noses, the 
carver worked on gangway boards, 
cabin paneling and other ship dec- 
orations. And he placed his shop 
right down on the waterfront, too. 
A clipper should not only lay into 
a stiff gale—but look good doing it. 

On long voyages, the sailors de- 
veloped their own brand of whit- 
tling. Whaleship crews turned dis- 
carded whalebone into pie scrimp- 
ers, napkin rings, knitting needles, 
pocket knives and powder horns. 
Etched with a sharp knife, colored 
with India ink, and hand polished 
with wood ashes, scrim-shaw from 
the old whalers became a part of 
American folk art. These globe- 
girdling sailors left us something to 
handle with care. 

Scrimshaw and whaling tackle, 
figureheads and plum duff kettles, 
ship’s logs and navigation instru- 
ments—they’re all here at Mystic 
Seaport, down on the waterfront or 
catalogued in four museum build- 
ings. At Mystic you’re not sur- 
rounded by the sea. You're a part 
of it. Crammed full of sailor’s tools 
and memories, the old town has 
caught the stiff breeze and held it. 

You look back from Greenman- 
ville Avenue, and it’s no surprise 
to see tall masts upthrust behind 
the elm trees. Magic Mystic is one 
of the oldest and finest remains of 
America’s past glories. @ 
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KY HIERS out of New York City are getting so numerous Manhattan 
can’t contain them all in a single structure. Facilities at the still-new 
East Side Airlines Terminal are already over-taxed, so soon after 


Labor Day an even newer West 
Side Airlines Terminal will open. 
Blocked out on 42nd Street at 
Tenth Avenue, the West Side 
building will handle travelers ar- 
riving and departing at Newark 
Airport. Restaurant, oyster bar, 
cocktail lounge, information center 
and other conveniences will be 
parts of the West Side order, and 
the entire building will be air- 
‘conditioned for all-year comfort. 
LaGuardia and Idlewild will con- 
tinue to be serviced by the East 
Side Airlines Terminal. You'll find 
a map of the West Side set-up on 
the next page. 


Honeymooners are finding New 
Hampshire hideaways catering 
more and more to newlywed needs. 
State Development Commission 
marks honeymoon queries for ‘‘spe- 
cial handling” and encourages let- 
ters that describe in detail the kind 
of facilities a couple wants. Many 
innkeepers have special honeymoon 

cottages from fancy to homey. 


Tips on Tipping Abroad is the 
title of a new free booklet issued 
by Pan American World Airways. 
It describes and gives helpful ad- 
vice on customs involving the be- 
stowal of gratuities in 15 countries. 
_At any Pan American ticket office, 
_ or write to P.O. Box 1790, New 
me xork 17, N.. Y. 
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Total motor registration con- 
tinued to rise in U.S. during 
1954, Bureau of Public Roads 
statistics showing year’s end tally 
at 58,589,863—a 4.1 per cent 
leap over 1953. 


Plans are afoot to revive inter- 
est in historic Harper’s Ferry, 
W.Va., by making it a National 
Monument. As the site of John 
Brown’s Raid, the old town was a 
focal point throughout the Civil 
War. Both National Park Service 
and Baltimore and Ohio R.R. are 
behind plans. 


Fourth Estate is name of a new 
country inn at Water Mill, Long 
Island, N. Y. Rooms are designated 
according to newspaper depart- 
ments: City Room, Picture Editor, 
etc., with reproductions and origi- 
nals of papers dating back to 1770 
making up decor. 


Back in 1897, the Dayton Coal & 
Iron Railroad published a list of 
rules for the guidance of employees 
which included these admonitions: 
“All trains will leave on time... 
No collisions allowed . . . Trains 
must stop before running over live- 
stock . . . Drink nothing but cold 
water while on duty . . . Passenger 
conductors must wear shoes while 
on duty, socks not required.” 


A new type of guesthouse ac- 
commodation for Bermuda — 
housekeeping units—is now 
available with opening of Capi- 
strano in Smith’s Parish. Three 
apartments and one cottage ac- 
commodate ten do-it-yourself vis- 
itors. 


Two long-missed ante-bellum at- 
tractions for tourists at Frankfurt, 
Germany, have been restored and 
reopened—the City’s popular old- 
time collection of sculptures and 
the Kaisersaal, where rulers of the 
medieval German Empire were 
elected. 


In this tense era, it may be re- 
freshing to know that on the 
boundaries of Canada and the U.S., 
north of Dunseith, N.D., and about 
fifteen miles south of Boissevain, 
Manitoba, an International Peace 
Garden is located at the approxi- 
mate center of North America. 
Dedicated to peace between the 
two nations, the garden spreads 
across 2,200 acres, 888 in the U.S., 
1,312 in Canada. A good road 
winds through the woodland, skirt- 
ing several attractive little lakes. 


Something new has been added. 
The 1955 Cadillac is offering a 
trunk compartment which may be 
locked or unlocked when the mo- 
torist, seated at the wheel, touches 
a button in the glove compartment. 
A red light gives warning when the 
trunk is left open. 


Thomas J. Donovan, President 
of the American Society of 
Travel Agents, in a recent address 
before an audience of advertis- 
ing women, gave some expert 
practical advice on the subject of 
tipping. Characterizing Ameri- 
can women as the world’s worst 
tippers because “they either flag- 
rantly under-tip or pass out 
money so generously that they 
look ridiculous,”’ he recommend- 
ed including an allowance of 
about $1.50 per day in every va- 
cation budget. His suggestions: 
25¢ per night to the chamber- 
maid; 25¢ per day or night trip 
to the Pullman porter; 15% of 
the check at the usual restaurant 
and 20% at night clubs. 
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Map shows site of new West Side Airlines 
Terminal in Manhattan. Coaches will speed 
travelers to and from Newark Airport via Lin- 
coln Tunnel and N. J. Turnpike in 21 minutes. 


Reports have been received of 
the outstanding success of this 
year’s newest summer attraction 
at Grand Teton National Park— 
a full-scale reproduction of an old- 
time Sioux Indian Village, where 
each evening save Monday, through 
Labor Day, is presented the Laubin 
Indian Dance Festival. The Vil 
lage is a high spot on the 14-day 
escorted tours being conducted by 
American Express out of Chicago. 


Pan American World Airways 
reports the recurrence this month 
of the crayfish season in Sweden, 
a time of large celebration includ- 
ing banquets touched off by fire- 
works. The local crayfish resembles 
a small lobster, and twenty is re- 
garded as a minimum individual 
serving. 


Afflicted travelers are learning 
with delighted surprise that hay 
fever is unknown in Jamaica, 
B.W.I. The place also is remark- 
ably free of insects, and there 
are no wild or poisonous animals 
to mar mountain picnics. 


Visitors to Hawaii are showing 
increasing interest in the mysteri- 
ous prehistoric rock paintings in 
Honolulu, objects of renewed at- 
tention from scientists who still 
have not succeeded in discovering 
their significance. The white pic- 
tures, On outcroppings in a valley 
in the heart of the city, represent 
sixteen dogs accompanied by a 
number of men. Museum officials 
believe they constitute a warning 
of the presence of the ghost dog, 
Kaupe, whose guardian, Kahilona, 
lived on the hilltop. 


A completely revised, up-to-the- 
minute Currency Converter, giving 
dollar equivalents for 20 European 
countries, has just been issued for 
free distribution through its ticket 
offices by Pan American World 
Airways. 


An organization to save New 
York’s famed Carnegie Hall from 
demolition has named Lawrence 
Tibbett as chairman. In the com- 
mittee’s fund-raising scheme, $5,000 
donors will have their names on 
memorial boxes and those giving 
$1,000 will be named on individual 
seats. 


Japan now has a unique “I- 
House” for foreign visitors on cul- 
tural missions. At 2 Toriizaka-Cho, 
Azaub, Minato-ku, Tokyo, only fif- 
teen minutes by car from the city 
center, site has 40 Western-style 
rooms, serves economy-priced meals. 


In Bogota, Colombia, a drive is 
on to reduce the number of tag- 
less bikes and unlicensed riders, 
including irresponsible tots on tri- 
cycles, who scorch down the mid- 
dle of the capital’s busiest thoro- 
fares. On the first day, the local 
traffic department impounded 300 
out of the city’s estimated 120,000 
bicycles for violations. 


The new Welfare Island Bridge, 
linking that East River stepping- 
stone with New York’s Borough of 
Queens and begun in 1952 to re- 
lieve traffic on the island elevators, 
was opened May 18 with what are 
described as gratifying results. 


A new road_has- Been "Bt 
around the crater of Europe’s high- 
est volcano, Mt. Etna, in Sicily, 
which is coated with snow seven. 
months in the year. According to 
Pan American World Airways, the 
road enables skiers to ride the cold’ 
slopes in the morning and bathe — 
in the warm ocean in the after-_ 
noon. : 


Fast becoming one of the im- — 
portant recreation centers of the — 
southern Wisconsin lakelands is — 
700-acre man-made Whitewater — 
Lake, four miles south of the State- — 
College city, 100 miles from Chica-_ 
go, and surrounded by a public: — 
recreation area of 300 acres. 

A handsome line of art objects 
in plastic is being produced by the — 
Panoramic Studios, 6122 North 21st 
Street, Philadelphia. It presents a — 
series of plaques bearing continen- — 
tal maps in high relief and in color, — 
each 23 inches in diameter, 6 inches 
deep, and weighing only 14 ounces. — 
Developed originally for blind chil- 
dren and then adopted for school — 
use generally, the plaques are now 
being used widely as wall decora-_ 
tions. 


The annual American Express — 
Travel Survey and Forecast pro- 
vides, as usual, much interesting | 
and significant information. Re- — 
marking that the number of | 
“family package’? tours has 
shown a marked increase this_ 
summer, it suggests as reasons, 
the developed public-relations | 
services, such as the introduction — 
of registered nurses on the North — 
Coast Limited of the Northern | 
Pacific Railway; the Union Pa-— 
cific distribution of color books — 
and crayons to children aboard | 
its streamliners; the packing of 
special diets for children by East- 
ern and other airlines; the en. 
couragement of passenger play 
and games, puzzles, comic book 
cards by United, American, Ca 
ital, Northwest and Trans-Cz 
ada flights; the family-trade bic 
by many large resorts, includ 
baby-sitting, maintenance of nur. 
ery rooms and various other ch 
dren’s programs to lea 
free for relaxat 


“Washington Slept Here” takes 
on a new meaning with the acqui- 
sition by the National Parks Serv- 
ice of the sleeping-tent which 
served the Father of His Country 
throughout the Revolution. His 
second tent, used for dining and 
capable of enclosing 40 guests 
seated at table, long has_ been 
among the treasures of the museum 
at Valley Forge. The first-named 
tent, used also as Washington’s of- 
fice on momentous occasions, prob- 
ably will be placed on display at 
Yorktown, Va. 


Coincident with the coming of 
the Geiger counter as ‘‘must” trav- 
eler’s equipment in these days of 
prospecting for uranium, Precision 
Radiation Instruments, Inc., 4223 
W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles, is 
distributing free to all applicants 
a booklet entitled, 64 Questions 
and Answers on Geiger Counters 
and Scintillators. 


Greater New York has added an- 


other park to its magnificent sys- 


tem of recreational areas through 
a bequest by the late theatrical 
producer John Golden. He left his 
20-acre home at Bayside, Long Is- 
land to the City for the purpose, 
The tract is occupied by the man- 
ager’s former home and six baseball 
diamonds which he built expressly 
for neighborhood children during 
his declining years. 


Wisconsin’s Conservation De- 
partment is doing yeoman work 
to regularize the relatively new 
sport of skin diving. State rules 
now permit the use of underwater 
spears or spear guns in the taking 
of fish under the same restrictions 
that have applied to common spear- 
ing for many years. Only rough 
fish may be speared. Legal species 
include chubs, in inland waters 
only; dace, suckers, carp, goldfish, 
redhorse, sheepshead, lawyers or 
eelpout, dogfish, garfish, buffalo 
fish and turtles, in all waters. Gen- 
eral restrictions prohibit the pos- 
session or control of spears on any 
of the inland waters or along their 
shores from sunset to sunrise, and 
at any time on any stream or creek 


containing trout. 
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VISIT 
CZECHOSLOVAK ENGINEERING EXHIBITION 
BRNO, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
September 11 to October 9, 1955 


Increasingly insistent rumors and reports 
that Russia will soon make bid for tourist 
traffic got extra impetus from eyebrow- 
arching ad appearing in U.S. newspapers 
such as New York Times inviting visitors to 
exhibition in Czechoslovakia. Moscow re- 
cently permitted first tour of Kremlin since 
1923, drew some 20,000 Russian sightseers. 
Strange move, plus odd ad, seem to cue up- 
coming curtain lift. 


The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, analyzing the past year’s 
travel trends, has found that most 
American tourists traveled to 
France, where they expended a 
record 64 million dollars, or an 
average of $297 each. Great 
Britain attracted the next largest 
group, which spent 18 million 
dollars or an average of $293. 
An average of $348 apiece was 
left in Italy and $351 in Scan- 
dinavia. Switzerland stood at 
$198, Germany and _ Austria, 
$263, Low Countries, $152. 


California motorists have been 
introduced to a new phase of the 
do-it-yourself movement. At cer- 
tain licensed establishments they 
may clean their own cars with a 
special cleanser and bonding agent, 
then spray on a wax finish which 
subsequently may be washed and 
subjected to travel wear and tear. 
The treatment, known as the Car- 
Care Drive-In Spray-Wax Method, 
is guaranteed by its sponsoring 
Santa Ana firm for six months. 


The American Hotel Associa- 
tion has completed a survey 
showing that our time for leis- 
ure, recreation and travel has 
considerably lengthened. Today, 
it seems, America’s working 
force of 68 million (of whom 
one-third are women), have 
more than trebled the time away 
from their jobs that they en- 
joyed in 1929. Holidays and 
week-ends, added to the custom- 
ary two-weeks vacation, have 
given each worker 121 open days 
per year. As a sheerly travel sta- 
tistic, that means about 60 mil- 
lion weeks of paid vacation an- 
nually, with expenditures for the 
week-ends alone of about two 
billion dollars. 


The Hon. E. H. Halstead, Min- 
ister in charge of Fiji Islands de- 
velopment, has inaugurated a heavy 
promotion program for increased 
travel to Oceania. “Hawaii, Fiji, 
New Zealand and Australia—what 
a grand package to sell!”’ he says. 
“It requires only one airline or 
steamship ticket for the entire trip, 
and there are agents in all four 
countries to handle the internal 
arrangements.” 


The new three and one-half mil- 
lion dollar Holiday Hotel which 
opens its doors next April at Amer- 
ica’s famous gambling town, Reno, 
Nevada, will be scrupulously free 
from gambling facilities. The em- 
phasis, instead of being on lurid 
entertainment and garish surround- 
ings, will be on casual comfort and 
Nevada’s many attractions as a 
sportsman’s paradise. The 8-story, 
200-room hostelry will cater to 
hunters, fishermen and general va- 
cationers for eight months of the 
year, and to skiers during the 
winter interval. 


Minifon P55, a new German tape 
recorder no larger than: an ordi- 
nary summer novel and easily fit- 
ting into a pocket or handbag, has 
been imported to this country by 
Geiss-America, Chicago 45, IIl., as 
a boon to travelers who like to 
dictate notes of their impressions 
while on the spot. Price of recorder 
is $289.50. 
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Aerial Supper Clubs Ahead? 


Singer Rita Hayes, accompanied by guitar- 
ist and followed by hostess with platter of 
snacks, participated in historic experiment 
aboard Eastern Air Line's new Golden Fal- 
con to test feasibility of flying supper club 
between New York and Miami. Aerial effort 
sank into score of snags, may nevertheless 
presage sky-high night clubs of future—as 
initial box lunches pioneered today's meals. 


To stimulate interest in the vis- 
itor attractions of New Hampshire, 
the State now maintains 35 infor- 
mation centers in its various resort 
localities. Attendants supply not 
only the customary guidance infor- 
mation, but also help unprepared 


visitors to find suitable overnight 
accommodations. The booths are 
maintained, in most instances, by 
~ local chambers of commerce in co- 
operation with the State Planning 


and Development Commission. 


The New York Convention and 
Visitors Bureau, 500 Park Ave- 
nue, is offering reduced guest 
rates at hotels, restaurants, sight- 
seeing trips and other centers of 
interest, for visitors who arrive 
in relatively large groups. 


The “world’s most concentrated 
lake region” is said to be the Mi- 
nocqua area, containing hundreds 
of quiet lakes and thousands of 
miles of timber-covered shore, only 


a day’s drive from Chicago. The 
~ Yown of Minocqua, in Wisconsin, 
maintains an information service 


that recommends special tours by 
auto, motor boat or canoe. Cedar 
Falls, the Flambeau Indian Reser- 


vation, Rainbow Dam and_ the 
_ American Legion State Forest all 
are in the vitinity, 


The Delaware River Bridge, con- 
necting Philadelphia with Camden, 
has been renamed the Benja- 
min Franklin Bridge. The new 
span from South Philadelphia to 
Gloucester, N. J., now under con- 
struction, will be called the Walt 
Whitman Bridge in honor of “the 
Good Gray Poet,” who spent his 
declining years in Camden, 


The long discussed nine-mil- 
lion-dollar memorial to the Am- 
erican Indian is to be placed at 
Gallup, New Mexico, which is at 
almost the geographical center of 
the great southwestern Indian 


-ecountry, surrounded by prehis- 


toric ruins, Zuni and Hopi pueb 
los and the Navajo Reservation. 
In August every year, more than 
thirty tribes assemble at Gallup 
for their Inter-Tribal Indian Cer- 
emonial. The proposed memo- 
rial will be a colossal pink-granite 
figure, 250 feet high, hollow in- 
side and equipped with elevators 
by means of which visitors may 
ascend to the top for a panoramic 
view. 


Trans World Airlines has insti- 
tuted still another tourist facility 
in the shape of an escort-and-guide 
service out of its Paris office. The 
cicerones, of both sexes, are in- 
formed as to all local points of 
interest and are able to converse 
fluently in nearly a dozen different 
languages. The full-day guide rate 
is $8.50; a morning and an evening 


costs $5.70, and an evening $4.25. 


“Horse Holidays” are a dude- 
ranch innovation at Twin Pine 
Lodge and Ranch, near Strouds- 
burg, in the Poconos, Races, in- 
struction in cattle wrangling, musi- 
cal chairs on horseback and exhi- 
bitions of fancy riding and roping 
are a few of the corral high-lights. 


Seagoing movies also have suc- 
cumbed to the prevailing wide- 
screen techniques. Following the 
success of Cinemascope on the S$§ 
Cristoforo Columbo, the Italian 
Line is installing corresponding 
projection equipment on the An- 


dvea Doria, the Saturnia and the 


Vulcania. 


rate of 50,000 gallons per minute 


A typically Irish distraction cal- 
culated to make first-time tourists 
stop over for the next plane, has | 
been opened at Shannon Airport, — 
first touchdown point after the 
transatlantic flight from America. 
It is the Transit Shop, and it spe- 
cializes in duty-free items—not just 
native Irish products but also 
French perfumes, German photo- 
graphic and optical goods and 
liquors from all countries gener- 
ally, art work, wood, metalcraft, 
glass, tweeds and linen. 


The German Sleeping and Din- — 
ing-Car Company has introduced 
a novel feature in its passenger 
coaches—a snack bar on wheels, 
which dispenses sandwiches, bev- 
erages, chocolate and cigarettes. 
Might be something for Amery 
ean candy-butchers. 


Tourists in Hong Kong are re- 
ported to be making side trips in 
increasing numbers to the nearby _ 
Portuguese Colony of Macao. The 
three and one-half-hour 40-mile — 
voyage enables passengers to see — 
at close hand the teeming water- — 
borne life of the Chinese. A visit 
calls for departure from Hong 
Kong by passenger steamer in the 
forenoon, afternoon and evening — 
in Macao, post-midnight departure — 
in a shipboard cabin, and return: 
to Hong Kong betore breakfast. 


Broadway's latest “spectacular,” 
the block-long ‘Times Square 
“waterfall” atop the Bond Build- 
ing at 44th Street, promoting a_ 
popular soft drink, spills a broad — 
sheet of water continuously at the — 


and uses 35,000 incandescent bulbs: 
for illumination. 


The Broadmoor Hotel, at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., has added six 
custom-built Cadillac station wa 
ons to its service fleet used in loc 
transport of its guests. 


\ 


A United States World Tra 
Fair is scheduled for April 1957 
New York. The place will be 
new New York Coliseum, no 


afternoon 


ROM THE day that the original thirteen colonies won 
their independence, America has been filled with 
tourist attractions, but few date back quite as far 

as Fort Niagara. 

Overlooking Lake Ontario in northwestern New 

York State, the Fort has flown the flags of France and 


England over its ramparts before coming under U.S. 
rule. 

First built in 1678 by the explorer La Salle, the 
Fortress was enlarged and remodeled by the French 
army during the French and Indian War. The sound 
of the Marseillaise brought hordes of British troops 
swarming to the Fort, and France’s falling star in the 
New World crumbled to earth. 

After the American revolution the British resisted 
all efforts to get the strategically located Fort, and 
only marched out twenty years later. 

Entering over a venerable drawbridge visitors to 
the Fort are shown points of interest by costumed 
guides. The haunted well, castle building and old 
cannon all tell a mute story of Fort Niagara’s splendid 
history. 


Uniformed guards stand at Gate of Five Nations built by French in 1756, in honor of five Iroquois tribes who aided them. 
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During French tenancy of Fort, en- 
trance to mysterious Castle building 
was guarded night and day allowing 
in only officers and Indian chiefs. 
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gate there is British built block- Legend of Haunted Well has it that each 
pagoda-like roof constructed night the decapitated trunk of a French 


under shell fire — General sat on curb of well laughing hys- 
terically ai remaining troops. 


Ancient cannon of Civil War variety still pro- | Casemated tunnels, built 
trude through fortress walls which were strength- facing Castle, protected 
ened by masons to withstand fire from enemy high officials from  invay 
rifles and artillery. ston of enemy troops. 
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Old Mess Hall was used by three 
different armies during three dif- 
ferent wars, the French-Indian, 
Revolutionary and War of 1812. 


ae 


Built at mouth of the Niagara River most 
important function of strategically located 
Fort was to prevent enemy food and ammu- 
nition ships from passing. 


Troquois Indians bought supplies at 
French trading post, which still houses 
many old relics such as handmade canoe, War and devastation were as much a part of everyday 
old blunderbuss. in tiny chapel as were prayer, serenity. 
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Travelers touring New Jersey often take 
photos of lovely landscape for their albums. 


editor’s report: 


JERSEY 


BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS 


ITH BOTH A newly opened highway and a long 

weekend dead ahead, we decided to buck the 

National Safety Council’s chilling predictions 
and jaunt the length of New Jersey to its Cape May 
tip. A ribbon-cutting ritual at the weekend’s start had 
put New Jersey’s Garden State Parkway officially on 
the map—except for a one-mile stretch due to be 
finished almost momentarily. 

Our only barrier to this expedition was lack of an 
auto. We solved this handily through the facilities of 
the Avis Rent-a-Car System, and soon sat peacock- 
proud behind the wheel of a new two-toned Plymouth. 

We forced our way into the flow of the Fourth and, 
once through the turgid traffic that teemed into Lin- 
coln tunnel, went the wrong way until we found a 
Parkway entrance. 2 
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The New Jersey people will be happy to pass you a 
packet of pointers about the Parkway—$305,000,000 
in cost, 52,833,000 vehicles expected the first year, 114 
entrance ramps, 112 exits—but what the details really 
mean is a miracle ride through a surprisingly scenic 
state. The Parkway is one of the rare modern super- 
strips we've rolled along that actually permits full and 
constant viewing of the adjacent real estate, and isn’t 
merely an open-air artery to the end of the line. 

Broad dividers separate northbound and south- 
bound traffic streams, and you are hardly aware that 
travelers are moving in any other direction than your 
own, as some of these island areas are 600 feet wide. 
This extra-width distance aids in night driving, too, 
as approaching headlights seem to be in the next 
county. 
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A spate of service areas and restaurants are spotted 
along the expressway, plus a number of picnic groves 
and cutoffs for a little loafing or a nap during the 
drive. 

Despite expectations of bumper-to-bumper travel, 
we wheeled along the Parkway unhindered, except for 
a one-hour jam-up that mysteriously broke beyond a 
toll station as though the sun had melted every other 
auto. Indeed, on the southern segments of the Park- 
way there were times when no other car was in sight. 
Ample and clearly marked signs indicate upcoming 
exits, restaurants and other Parkway points, and maps 
are available underscoring sightseeing side-trips, his- 
torical spots and even what radio stations to tune in 
as you progress along the entire path. 

We reached Cape May around 4:00 p.m., having left 
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Manhattan about 10 a.m., taking time off for trip- 
breaks at points en route. We also insisted on ease 
ahead of eagerness—particularly with the car radio 
spouting off the mounting, pointless traffic fatalities 
before even the west coast was heard from. 

Passing the yacht basin and idling slowly through 
Cape May’s tree-arched streets, we angled off to board- 
walk-bordered Beach Avenue, a seaside street plagued 
with parking meters. As we generally need slightly less 
than a football field for tucking a car in between 
others, we were glad the Plymouth we drew was the 
Belvedere model, a roomy four-door sedan that seems 
snubbed off a bit shorter than some styles. That let us 
get into position beside the curb without flinging off 
a fender or two. 

Along Beach Avenue, weather-beaten, expansive 
hotels are lined up for ocean views and breezes, most 
of the inns with a turn-ofthe-century styling. Prices— 
the Lafayette wanted $17.00 per night, double—are 
closer to next century insofar as our informal weekend 
budget goes, so we cruised the town for something 
less pretentious. 

Cape May is crowded with private homes, guest 
houses and similar small establishments along narrow 
tree-shaded streets within a sandal’s throw of Beach 
Avenue. With little difficulty, despite the extra influx 
due to the Fourth, we were soon ensconced in a spot- 
less home at a sensible $5.00 per night, double—or 
$2.50 apiece. Give or take a dollar or two and you'll 
find similar accommodations all over Cape May’s near- 
beach residential district. 

Suntanning beside the surf on Cape May’s softly 
slanted beaches is the major activity for most visitors, 
of course, but you can also take a spin on a sight- 
seeing ship or head out into nowhere for deep-sea 
fishing forays. With the street on one side and the 
sea on the other, the long northern sector of the 
boardwalk runs south into shops, snack spots and 
restaurants overlooking the incoming waves. Further 
down, on the streetside, starts the bar belt and an 
almost unbroken line of stores featuring fudge, post- 
cards, souvenir ashtrays and wares for wayfarers. Cape 
May is not as rustic as we had imagined but most of 
the houses and converted cafes or shops are pleasantly 
aged, Except for a modern shopping section somewhat 
like a one-block version of Miami Beach’s Lincoln 
Road, that squats across from the boardwalk’s midway 
point, you feel that grandad probably had the same 
view on his visit, minus a few neon signs. 

We'd heard and read—and even written—that Cape 
May was “an artist’s colony,” but a friend of ours had 
to ask in six places before he got a sketch pad. Never- 
theless, the area contains much subject matter for a 
sketcher’s eye, particularly on the back streets and by 
the boat basin. 

A short drive out to Cape May Point puts you at 
the southern tip of New Jersey and gives you a close-up 
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Couple enjoy dinner in Cape May restaurant overlooking boat basin. 


view of the lighthouse. An abandoned mansion, open 
to explorers and the elements, tips askew toward 
eventual destruction, although there’s a fine view from 
its still-sturdy turret. 

A Cape May evening is what you make it and can 
include the Cape May Theatre’s stage presentation, 
followed by an evening snack or dancing, with inter- 
mittent sorties along the breeze-whipped boardwalk. 
The theatre could stand refurbishing, and perhaps 
better use of its technical facilities, but ahead of that 
is a need for stronger support. Only a handful of 
drama devotees were dotted through the house the 
night we were there. 

Although the Garden State Parkway is the fastest 
route back to northern New Jersey and the exits to 
Manhattan, New York State and Connecticut points, 
we decided to diversify the run by taking the Ocean 
Drive homeward. It skirts the sea from Cape May to 
Atlantic City, and also destroys—if Cape May itself 
hasn’t—any images you may have that picture New 
Jersey as closely packed with factories. 

Along this ocean-edging avenue are still fishing 
villages, net-strewn and _ boat-filled, whose frame 
homes, set on stilts amid the wash of inlets and bays, 
etch themselves into captivating silhouettes as the 
sun dips to splash them in golden-streaked shadows. 
Ocean Drive’s appropriate serenity is blasted only by 
Wildwood and its boardwalk battery of blatant amuse- 
ment devices. Above this whirling, raucous region, 
however, the Drive settles down to spanking sights 
that stretch out into the horizon as you bridge bays 
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like Hereford Inlet, Great Sound and Townsends 
Inlet. East Coasters hie to Europe for lesser vistas of 
sail-spotted shorelines and spar-stacked harbors in 
tawny twilight. 

Along Seven Mile Beach was our favorite site of the 
sea-splashed strip: Stone Harbor. A distinctive family 
resort, its setting is attracting growing numbers who 
hunt for a softly hued haven, and if zoning regulations 
remain in force the settlement should retain its salty 
tang and quiet charm for a long time. 

North of Stone Harbor, at Avalon, we discovered 
the gabled, comfortably aging Hotel Princeton with an 
almost anachronistic sign pointing to its cocktail 
lounge. What seemed barely promising turned out to 
be a modern, deftly decored restaurant, first-class in 
every respect. Restful and well-serviced, it spreads out 
top-notch meals from steak to lobster tails. We dallied 
there much longer than our first inclination to “grab 
something to eat” had anticipated. 

We reached Ocean City well after dark and, 
although it appeared splendid for a short stay as we 
paused for inspection and boardwalk strolling, we 
made the masterful mistake of aiming at Atlantic City 
for an overnight halt. 

Despite its tourist-based lures, Atlantic City can be 
an attractive area for an outing—at such famed 
palaces as Chalfonte-Haddon Hall or the Traymore. 
Without reservations on a holiday-happy weekend, 
however, you canvas the entire beachfront unsuccess- 
fully and find yourself in the jammed jungle just a 
couple of blocks or so from the sea. We wish we'd 
stayed in Ocean City. 

Taking U.S. 9 north the next morning, we cut off 
near Toms River on Route 37 for a drive up Island 
Beach, a narrow finger angled into the Atlantic. 
Private beaches border the brine along almost the 
entire isle, all the way to Point Pleasant. Except for 
side-street stops you might want to make for a quick 
look at the layout, you’ll find that, with the ocean 
mainly hidden, you'll direct attention to the Barnegat 
Bay side for any scenic values, and home lovers will 
undoubtedly eye with envy the residential rows. 

Depending upon your own schedule, you can strike 
out on Route 34 or continue up the coast, with pos- 
sibly a pause at Asbury Park if just to underscore the 
appeal of less flamboyant townships like Allenhurst or 
Deal, and maintain the sea-circuit right on around to 
Perth Amboy. 

Such a joyride through Jersey will introduce you 
to almost every aspect of the state’s appeal—inland 
expanses of farmland, small fishing towns, giant resort 
cities, craft-crossed inlets, becalmed bays sprinkled with 
sailboats, and broad beaches fronting foamy surfs. 
And, unless strange gods cleared the lanes just for us, 
you won't be tangled in traffic, either, during a Jersey 
jaunt, for the State’s highways rank among the finest 
in the country. @ 
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BENEDICT 
ABBE 


Fecamp, in northern France is home 
of magnificent Benedictine Abbey. 


By ZENA TRETT 


92 


ECAMP, 23 miles northeast of 

Le Havre, is today one of 

France’s principal ports for the 
outfitting of ships for its Hourish- 
ing fishing industry. But the an- 
cient town is far better known to 
world travelers for its Benedictine 
Abbey, where the famed liqueur is 
made, and the museum which 
houses some of France's rarest 
treasures. 

Last year, over 100,000 tourists 
visited the Abbey. Unique in con- 
ception, it is actually a group of 
three combined buildings—a mag- 


Beautiful Abbey was built in Seventh Century. 
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favorite. Then the monastery was 
destroyed and the secret formula 
apparently lost forever. However, 
in the Nineteenth Century, M. 
Alexandre Le Grand, scholar and 
resident of Fécamp, received an in- 
heritance. It included a few of the 
monastery’s salvaged historical doc- 
uments and religious relics, which 
had been handed down to members 
of the family by an ancestor asso- 
ciated with the Abbey. In one of 
the yellowed manuscripts and un- 
recognized through the years was 
Brother Bernardo’s “magic” for- 
mula. 

Re-discovered and re-introduced, 
it has been produced since then 
under the name of Benedictine, 
bearing the traditional Benedictine 
symbol, D.O.M., lor Deo Optimo 
Maximo, ‘““To God, most Good, 
most Great.” 

The Benedictine Abbey, built at 
the time of the liqueur’s re-dis- 
covery upon the exact site of the 
old monastery, is worthy of its 
heritage. Its museum’s varied col- 
lections can be seen in several im- 
pressive halls. Among these are 
the Abbot’s Hall, the Gothic and 
Renaissance Halls, and the chapel. 


petinnityls ‘wu ss 


BEDROOM 
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Abbot's Hall houses statues of Fécamp's 
abbots from Eleventh to Eighteenth Centuries. 


nificent palace, a fabulous museum 
and an interesting distillery. These 
buildings are also known by the 
single name of “La Benedictine.” 

Its long association with the past 
dates back to the Seventh Century 
when a Benedictine monastery was 
build in Fécamp, at that time an 
obscure fishing village. The pictur- 
esque little town grew up around 
the monastery, which soon became 
a citadel of learning. Then, one of 
its monks, Dom Bernardo Vincelli, 
a noted botanist, invented a me- 
dicinal compound in 1510 which 
was destined to become world- 
famed. The extracts of 28 plants 
and herbs were used for its base 
and the elixir was considered to 
possess vast health-giving powers, 
for, in the Sixteenth Century, 
plants and herbs were the only 
known remedies for a wide variety 
of maladies. 

By the time of the French Revo- 
lution, the curative was a European 


Gothic Hall contains many religious relics, rare books, oil paintings, depicting Abbey's past. 
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Each hall constitutes a special col- 
lection containing paintings, sculp- 
tures, Limoges reliquaries, cruci- 
fixes and other religious relics, all 
presented in the breath-taking 
splendor of the imposing museum. 

Some of the stones used in build- 
ing the old monastery, as well 
the precious fragments of its rood 
screen, can be seen as you enter the 
museum. The Abbot’s Hall of 
grandiose dimensions is named for 
the sixteen statues of Fécamp’s il- 
lustrious abbots from the Eleventh 
to the Eighteenth centuries which 
line the wall in stone niches. In 
the center is a statue of Dom Ber- 
nardo Vincelli. 

The Gothic Hall is of astonishing 
sculptured woodwork, in the shape 
of a reversed ship’s keel. Filtering 
through the stained glass, light 
sparkles upon the patina of antique 
wood, golden chalices, altar cloths, 
painted enamels and the faded 
leather of rare books. A precious 
small ivory triptych, attributed to 
Bartolomeo Taddeo Cigoli, is an 
outstanding specimen of the art of 
the Fifteenth-Century Venetian 
ivory carvers. 

Several hundred pieces of the 
locksmith’s art and ironwork con- 
tained in the Renaissance Hall 
make this collection one of the most 
remarkable of its kind in the world. 
The entire history of the craft is 
written here in locks, worked keys, 
finely chiseled keyholes, bolts and 
door-knockers, as well as the 
wrought-iron door hinge of the 
original doors of the Abbey. In the 
same hall is an exquisitely inlaid 
Dutch clock, dating from the period 
of Louis XIV, which in addition to 
the hours showed days, months, 
seasons and the moon’s phases. 

Visitors are admitted to any part 
of the Benedictine Abbey free of 
charge and are conducted on a 
novel guided tour. A tape recording 
of the entire commentary describes 
each object in the museum as it is 
approached. 

After seeing the museum, most 
guests are usually intrigued with 
the distillery, where the entire 
process used in the preparation of 
Benedictine and B & B is on view. 
Here are the laboratories contain- 
ing huge red-copper alembics used 
in its process, and the cellars where 
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STOP SAYING 1s too expensive 


TRAVEL | FREIGHTERS 


WITHOUT BEING RICH 


If you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign 
countries, you. don’t need fantastic sums of 
money in order to travel. You could spend 
$550-$1000 on a one-way luxury. steamer 
ticket to Buenos Aires, or you can get there 
for $107 in fares via bus and rail through col- 
orful Mexico, Panama, Colombia, Peru, the 
Andes, etc. 

You could spend $5000 on a luxury cruise 
around the world or $600 via connecting 
steamers. You can island-hop around the West 
Indies via plane for several hundred dollars— 
or see the islands more leisurely by motor 
schooner for much, much less. There's hardly 
a place on earth you can’t reach for less if you 
know ALL the travel ways. 

Norman Ford, founder of the Globe Trot- 
ters Club and America’s top expert on low-cost 
travel, has gathered into one handy book 
dozens upon dozens of specific travel routings 
to all parts of the world—Mexico, South 
America, Europe, Africa and the Mediter- 
ranean, the Far East, Australia, the South 
Seas, etc—so that you can see more at prices 
you can chats by combining freighter, liner, 
rail, bus, plane, and other competing services. 

Over and over again he proves that you can 
travel now—that you don’t have to wait for 
some far-off day when you've saved much 
more money. 

$1.50 brings you his big guide How to 
Travel Without Being Rich, the one book in 
all the world that really tells you how to 
travel far on little money. Money back, of 
course, if not satisfied. For your copy, fill out 
coupon now. 


Order any of these books before October 15, 
1955 and receive a free copy of Lands in the Sun, 


a guide to where to stay a while—even retire—in 
Mexico, the West Indies, and other lands to the 
south where the dollar buys so much more. 


are the secret 
of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a resort 
you can take a never-to-be-forgotten cruise to 
Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the Canal 
to either New York or California. Or to the 
West Indies or along the St. Lawrence River 
to French Canada. In fact, trips to almost 
everywhere are within your means. 
And what accommodations you get: large 
rooms with beds (not bunks), probably a 
private bath, lots of good food and plenty 
of relaxation as you speed from port to 
port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, 
a round the world cruise can be yours for as 
little as $250—S$300 a month. And there are 
shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to Eng- 
land, France, the Mediterranean: two or three 
week vacations up and down the Pacific Coast 
or to New Orleans. Name the port and the 
chances are you can find it listed in ‘Travel 
Routes Around the World.” This is the book 
that names the lines, tells where they go, how 
much they charge, briefly describes accommo- 
dations. Hundreds of thousands of travelers 
all over the world swear by it. Travel editors 
and travel writers say ““To learn how to travel 
for as little as you’d spend at a resort get 
“Travel Routes Around the World.” 

It's yours for just $1, and the big 130-page 
1955 edition includes pr actically every pas- 
senger carrying service starting from or going 
to New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pa- 
cific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, 
France, the Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, 
Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. 
There's a whole section called How to See 
the World at Low Cost plus pages & pages 
of photos and maps. 

A big $1 worth, especially as it can open 
the way to more travel than you ever thought 
possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


AIR TRAVEL CAN COST LESS 


u know you can fly down to the West Indies 
a a pat DC-6 for only $40 or to the gay cities of 
Panama, with their nightclubs, 
shopping bazaars, for onl $55? 

It you know where to look for them, there are lower 
cost air services—scheduled, lower cost airlines to the 
most exciting countries of South America or to Scan- 
dinavia, as well as dozens upon dozens of other 
seldom-advertised opportunities to travel far for less 
than most people think air travel must cost. 

Norman Ford’s big guide Air Routes of the World 
tells you where the world’s airlines go, their relia- 
bility, the planes used, the combination fares they 
offer, which services cost less, etc. 

Page after page reveals the hidden extras in your 
air ticket. (Do you know how to fly to Europe and 
then to the cities and countries you want to see, yet 
spend less than many do for steamer across the ocean 
and rail in Europe?) 

There's just as revealing information on how to 
cut your travel costs practically anywhere else in the 
world. (Do you know which are the recommended 
airlines to South America if you want to save money 
on your fare? Which are the recommended airlines 
to the West Indies to see more, the best ways to reach 
Mexico? Do you know how to spend $300-$1250 less 
on a complete round the world air tour—how to take 
a longer air tour of the world for only $82 a week?) 

Do you know where to stay in the Ripe you'll visit 
(which are the comfortable, lower cost hotels recom- 
mended by aap wing Ay ho’ve been there), how to 
schedule. every da your trip—whether it’s to 
Europe, the West ladies. Mexico, South America— 
and whether you'll be gone 10 days, a month, or 
longer? Do you know what to do about excess bag- 


and huge free port 


gage to avoid heavy additional costs; how to save 
many dollars on pay-later plans; when and how to 
use excursion fares to cut your travel costs still more? 

In all the world, not another book tells you how to 
get more out o: air travel, how to cut your costs, and 
have a trip you might not think today you can attord. 

Prove to yourself that air travel can open the world 
to you, no matter how short a vacation you have. 
Send now for Air Routes of the World. It costs only 
$1.50—which you can save -1any times over through 
jvect one hint, 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
2 First Ave., 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


I have enclosed $.........0...... (cash, check or money 
order). Please send me the books checked below. 
You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 


0 Travel Routes Around the World—the travel- 
er's directory to passenger carrying freighters. $1. 
O How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 

O Air Routes of the World. $1.50. 

O Special offer: all books above for $3.50. 


PHI MAME! iio grdsctvt eer yeneste ace Rea 
Bid re SS itsccceegassccds cs avycd Seg hane deste asta gh aaea event th cna eee 


City & State. 
All orders postmarked before Octo 
receive a@ free copy of Lands in the Sun. 


LIGHT CLOTHES 


HOUSANDS OF pedestrian deaths are caused yearly by night-time drivers un- 

| able—soon enough—to see persons walking along dark roads or streets. 

Finally after years of experimentation, scientists have evolved a hopeful 

solution—wearing apparel that looks like any other article of clothing but reflects 

light when auto headlights hit it. The wearer is not at all conspicuous except 
to the driver whose headlights are directly on him. 

Introduction of these reflectorized garments this August marks one of the most 
promising developments in the history of safety and may revolutionize the entire 
textile industry. 

These products are made with a reflected yarn called Flecton. This new dis- 
covery by the Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., is woven into the clothing 
but can’t be seen by anyone except the driver whose car lights shine on it. 

Apparel which will be available include: children’s snowsuits, men’s and boys’ 
jackets, women’s and teen-age rainwear, Children’s knit caps, children’s and 
adults’ mittens, men’s gloves, ladies’ tams and knit hats, boys’ sport shirts, and 
umbrellas for men, women and children. 

The pedestrian safety problem has until now seemed to be almost-insurmount- 
able. The National Safety Council labels it one of traffic’s biggest headaches and 
uses the very graphic phrase, “walking yourself to death.” “Efforts to protect 
pedestrians from death and injury pay off in the largest possible drop in traffic 
fatalities and injuries,” the Council points out. 

Principle of the new yarn is the same as that of the reflective sheeting first 
developed in the 1930s and trademarked Scotchlite. These glow-strips were used 
during World War II to mark military supply routes, indicate boundaries of 
airport runways and outline life-saving gear. It was later further developed so 
that brilliant transparent colors could be utilized. 

The reflective qualities now have been increased so that objects covered with 
the Scotchlite are up to 230 times brighter than white paint at night. This is 
made possible by the millions of tiny lenses imbedded in the material, 30,000 to 
the square inch. 

To show how important this discovery is to all of us, here is what happens 
when someone accidentally steps out in front of an auto. 

A driver, when he suddenly sees an object on the road ahead of him and wants 
to stop, goes through three stages—the reaction period, the braking period and 
the actual stop. If traveling at a speed of 40 miles-an-hour, it will take the driver 
under normal conditions 44 feet for the first step, 84 feet for the second, 36 for 
the third—a total of 164 feet before he can stop his vehicle. Thus, you can see 
that it is almost an impossibility for the driver to stop quickly when we step in 
front of his car, even if he sees us 50, 75 or 100 feet ahead. But now, with new 
Flecton woven garments, a driver will be able to spot a person crossing up to a 
distance of 1,600 feet on a level highway. 

In future years, reflective clothing may cut traffic accidents in half. @ 


Gleam of reflective yarn, visible to motorists, may save many lives this coming year. 
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Benedictine Abbey 


the mixing and aging of extracts in 
oak hogsheads can be inspected. 

Scheduled on a number of motor 
coach tours, the Benedictine Abbey 
can easily be included in itineraries 
emanating from Le Harve or Paris. 
After seeing the Benedictine Abbey, 
many visitors enjoy having lunch or 
dinner at one of Fécamp’s charming 
little provincial inns or auberges. 
One to be remembered is the Au- 
berge de la Rouge, a dining spot 
which places Fécamp on the gastro- 
nomic map of France. Sole a la 
Fécampoise and lobster in the man- 
ner of Fécamp are the specialties of 
these inns. 

Many believe that Normandy is 
most beautiful in the autumn, but 
each season of the year holds its 
special appeal. This ancient prov- 
ince of France is rich in lure with 
the sea and countryside vying to 
divert the tourist. Almost any one 
of the delightful coastal towns is 
a fisherman’s paradise. 

Visitors traveling through the 
countryside of Normandy are fas- 
cinated with the many gardeners 
who tend their little herb patches 
of fennel, basil, tarragon and rose- 
mary, all gathered stalk by stalk. 
The ancient practice is followed of 
drying part of the precious harvest 
to put aside for the mouth-watering 
stews and roasts of wintertime. The 
cultivation and use of herbs dates 
back to prehistoric times. For 
countless centuries, herbs have been 
used for medicinal purposes, in 
religious rites, in magic, in love 
potions and in food and drinks. 

The charming aspect of the fields, 
the half-timbered houses and flower- 
laden villages remain very much 
the same as when Guy de Maupas- 
sant described his trip through 
Normandy: “A long and undulat- 
ing countryside cut through by 
valleys, where the peasants’ home- 
steads, meadows and apple orchards 
were surrounded by tall trees whose 
tufted heads seemed to shine in the 
sun’s rays... . everywhere there 
were slender streams gliding by the 
poplars’ feet and under the tenuous 
veils of the willows, rivulets that 
glittered in the grass and bathed all 
the land with a quickening fresh- 
ness.” @ 
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For the First Time—-A High-Level 
Report by Eminent Doctors Regarding 
Your Very Life Away From Home 


When Sick People Travel 


medical symposium on 


HEALTHFUL 
TRAVEL 


BY DR. WALTER C. ALVAREZ 


ANY A PERSON who has been ill or is still ill may 
want to know if it is safe enough for him to 
travel. Naturally, when it comes to assessing 

the dangers of travel for different persons, much will 
depend on the person’s age and degree of alertness 
and robustness, and on the character of the illness 
and its severity. 

Thousands of persons who have heart trouble but 
whose hearts are well compensated need not worty at 
all. Others who are short of breath may have to think 
seriously before they leave home. Some who have a 


mild arthritis can get by easily, while others, with = 


the extra exercise and fatigue involved in walking 
about through parks, museums and cities, may get 
into trouble. Some, with a poor digestion, may get 
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by if they will eat only simple foods which are cooked 
without a lot of condiments, sauces and gravy. Instead 
of eating Hungarian goulash, it will be better to eat 
a piece of meat broiled simply. 

Many persons with a poor stomach, may get by if 
they eat only small meals. Many persons with a tend- 
ency to indigestion and abdominal pain should be 
careful not to get constipated. They should take an 
enema bag with them, and if they get out of regular 
habits they should immediately take an enema of a 
bagful of water with a tablespoon full of table salt 
in it. Persons with hemorrhoids should be particularly 
careful to carry an enema bag. 

Persons who are subject to painful crises of some 
illness would do well not to go alone but with some 
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sensible and able companion who can help out in 
case of trouble. 

When my ailing patients go abroad I always give 
them the names of a few good physicians in large 
cities such as London, Paris or Rome. However, per- 
sons who go abroad without the name of some good 
physician can usually get in touch with one through 
their consulate or their ambassador or perhaps through 
an agency such as American Express or Cook’s. 

Many persons who have had trouble with their 
heart or who fear heart disease are afraid to travel 
by plane. Today, this fear is not justified because 
cabins are pressurized, and it doesn’t make any dif 
ference whether the plane is flying at 4,000 feet or 
30,000 feet. A good axiom is that he whose heart is 
good enough so that he can walk comfortably on the 
street can fly easily in an airplane. 

Persons who suffer occasionally from gallstone colic 
should carry with them a sedative for pain. Those who 
suffer from angina pectoris should carry tablets of 
nitroglycerine. Those who suffer from asthma should 
carry perhaps a small atomizer with a strong adrena- 
lin spray, and those who suffer severely from sick 
headaches should carry with them a number of pills 
of Cafergot. They should take two of these the minute 
the spell threatens. 

Persons who suffer from severe pains of arthritis, 
or fibrosities, may take tablets of empirin compound 
with codeine (perhaps 14 gr.). Persons who have a 
little tendency to diarrhea will do well to take with 
them some hard tablets of codeine (1% gr. each). 

Persons who are going to travel into countries 
where the water supply is not well cared for, and 
who hence are likely to get attacks of amoebic dysen- 
tery, might do well to take some capsules of carbar- 
sone. I generally give six in just one day and let it 
go at that. This gives the parasites a tremendous blow, 
without hurting the patient. 

Persons who suffer greatly from motion sickness on 
the sea, in the air, in automobiles or buses should take 
with them some helpful drug such as Dramamine, 
Bonamine or Marezine. Z 


Persons who have trouble with varicose veins, or 
who have had a thrombophlebitis, before starting 
through a museum or on a hard day of sightseeing 
might do well to put on one of the modern elastic 
stockings or elastic bandages which roll up from the 
foot to the knee. 

Persons who have trouble with their feet before 
leaving home should see a good chiropodist. Every 
person who must wear glasses in order to see should 
take an extra pair with them. This is very important. 

Persons highly subject to colds will do well to 
carry some capsules containing codeine and papaver- 
ine (of 14 gr. each) . One or two of these taken as soon 
as the throat becomes raw or the nose begins to run 
may stop the cold. 

All travelers will do well to go to their dentist to 
make sure their teeth are in good shape. Teeth should 
be x-rayed, particularly with the wing-bite films which 
show the condition of the teeth around fillings. 

Persons who have to wear a hearing aid will do 
well to take the necessary batteries because the ones 
obtainable in Europe might not fit. 

Have both gallbladder and kidneys x-rayed. In 
case of an attack of severe abdominal pain, the 
physician would know what the trouble was and 
would not waste time hunting for a diagnosis. 

A person with severe diabetes might carry in his 
wallet a letter stating that he is a diabetic, how much 
insulin he is taking and what type. It is possible that 
such a note might save his life. 

Any person who suffers from any violent type of 
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abdominal or other pain should carry a letter from: 


his physician stating that his abdomen has been 
thoroughly studied and, perhaps, surgically explored, 
and that there is no sign of disease in it which would 
warrant another exploratory operation. For lack of 
such a paper, I have seen a number of persons oper- 
ated on needlessly. 

Persons who get dangerous reactions from mor- 
phine, penicillin or other drugs might carry a phy- 
sician’s certificate to that effect thus saving themselves 
any discomfort. 


When Elderly People Travel 


BY DR. WILLIAM T. FOLEY 


EDICAL PROBLEMS OF travel are bacterial, psycho- 
Mousa: climatic and postural. Older people 

have a great advantage in the first two cate- 
gories, less so in the latter two. 

To most bacteria, protozoa and viruses, humans 
have developed immunity. When these living or- 
ganisms are able to break down our defenses, we 
develop disease. This immunity however, varies. Once 
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I had occasion to care for a large group of men in a 
war prison camp. Chicken pox broke out. The white 
race had only mild illness, but Polynesian boys, also 
prisoners, had severe sickness. 

A traveler soon finds that although his gastro-in- 
testinal tract is immune to local bacteria, foreign 
cities have organisms which he is not immune to. 

From 1938 to 1941. I was stationed as a medical 
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officer in various cities in China. Each city had its own 
type of diarrhea, the squabble that goes on every time 
a new group of bacteria take up light housekeeping 
in the colon. Until they compromise with their host 
and landlord, life is not very pleasant. 

How can the traveler protect himself? Once I aided 
in dealing with a cholera epidemic in South China. 
The disease was widespread. People were literally 
dying in the streets. 

My work took me to native towns where there were 
no foreigners and only native inns to stop at. One 
slip and I myself would have cholera. 

In ordering meals, I first sent for a bowl of boiling 
water. In this steaming water were placed my chop- 
sticks and rice bowl for five minutes. Then the food 
was brought in steaming hot. I have never taken ill 
from an intestinal ailment during seven years in the 
Orient and in numerous trips in Europe and South 
America. 

While traveling, if one eats only hot foods, the new 
bacterial invaders of the intestinal tract will be 
warded off. 

In the spring of 1939, I was medical officer of the 
U.S.S. Asheville, an: ocean-going gunboat. We had 
been in several ports, not designed for the enjoyment 
of sailors, and then put in at Hong Kong, which is. 
One of the men met with more than he had bargained 
for, After we put out to sea, he came down with 
typhus fever. Our next port was Chinwangtao, the 
northernmost port in China proper—near where the 
Great Wall goes into the sea. I had only been a Navy 
physician for two years and was very impressed by 
the rules in the book. Typhus is one of the seven quar- 
antinable diseases the world over. Any ship that has 
had a case on board when coming into a port must 
fly the yellow flag, anchor in a designated spot and 
await inspection by port health authorities. 

We came into port and dropped the hook. We 
waited and waited. Finally a very distraught captain 
sent for me and ordered me ashore in a boat to hunt 
up the health authorities. Although this was strictly 
against regulations which specified that the ship must 
have no contact with the shore—I obeyed. On reach- 
ing the quay side, I inquired for the doctor. I found 
him, introduced myself, and then very apologetically 
informed him that we had had a case of the dreaded 
typhus fever on board. 

He looked me up and down, frowned and said, 
“By any chance do you think you could bring us any 
disease up here?’’ I was soon to find that North China 
has every epidemic disease in the text book. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS: 


Ability to adjust to stress comes with experience. 
In this, age has advantage over youth. I had been 
serving as medical officer of the U.S. Marine Corps 
Detachment of Tientsin, China. On our way to Cor- 
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regidor, at the outbreak of war, we ended up as pris- 
oners. Also in this camp were the remnants of our 
forces on Guam and Wake islands, the survivors of 
ship sinkings and plane crashes. In all, we totalled 
about 1,500. 

We were imprisoned for nearly four years. Every 
type of disease and_ psychological stress was en- 
countered. It was the young who had the most diff- 
culty and who succumbed. The older men were able 
to take things in stride and adjust quickly to each 
new adventure. 


CLIMATIC ADJUSTMENTS 


Time does not permit detailed discussion of tem- 
perature and altitude variables and their effect on 
personnel of different age groups. Again, the ability 
to adjust is the deciding factor. 

During our stay as guests of the Japanese emperor, 
we spent four winters with no heat and insufficient 
clothing, in regions of intense cold. At one time our 
camp was located at a mining site at such a high ele- 
vation that water boiled at a low temperature, too low 
to cook the small amount of rice we had. The only 
cases of frost bfte were among the young and fool- 
hardy. The older men knew how to protect themselves. 


POSTURE: 

Travel, which requires sitting for many hours in 
a plane, train or car, Is very taxing on the venous 
and lymphatic flow. Many of you, no doubt, have 
experienced varying degrees of swelling of the feet 
and ankles after a long trip. The maintenance of 
good circulation requires body motion. Wearing con- 
stricting garments of any kind gives a tourniquet 
action against the flow of body fluids from the ex- 
tremities. 

Girdles are wonderful for jumping through hoops, 
posing on one foot or pushing balloons up to the 
ceiling. They are designed for women standing up— 
but not for sitting. I would like to summarize my 
advice as follows: When you travel, eat hot food, 
drink tea, get up and walk around every hour, and 
leave your girdles home. 


When Children Travel 


BY DR. I. NEWTON KUGELMASS 


HILDREN ARE ALWAYS at home when they travel in 

the company of those they love, hence pre- 

liminary arrangements should provide young- 
sters with their accustomed though abbreviated rou- 
tine. The proposed trip should be announced days 
not weeks ahead to avoid anticipation, excitement 
and jubilation. Once the decision is made the trip 
should start as planned. 

A worthy goal in traveling gives children a sense 
of power to achieve that which is beyond their grasp. 
New reserve powers are tapped when they respond 
to new situations en route. Children develop organic 
power to endure, neuromuscular power to respond 
quickly, mental power to solve problems, emotional 
power to feel new sensations. A spaced itinerary com- 
mensurate with the child’s bodily capacity for travel 
affords maximum enjoyment with minimum fatigue. 

Traveling bans day-dreaming and regulates imagi- 
nation by realism. The child sees things as they are 
instead of thinking how they may be. Traveling is an 
excellent form of training in projects and problems 
rather than in information alone. It keeps the child 
in a real world and enables him to experience the 
satisfactions which come with meeting and solving 
new problems. 

Traveling develops self-reliance. It gives a child 
various Opportunities for practice and responsibility 
appropriate to his age and ability, tempered by 
parental guidance in making his own decisions. The 
spirit of self help becomes the source of growth in 
the child. 

Motion sickness occurs in 80% of traveling children. 
The designation of the disease is a misnomer since 
continuous movement at uniform velocity in one 
direction does not induce nausea. When the speed 
or direction of motion is repeatedly varied children 
develop acceleration sickness, an abnormal sensitivity 
to one or more types of motion. A child may be sus- 
ceptible to only one type of motion but more often 
the same child is abnormally affected by any type of 
severe motion. It is due to failure of physiological 
adaptation in individuals exposed to frequently re- 
peated changes in the velocity of elevators, hammocks, 
swings, amusement devices, animals, cars, trains, ships 
and planes. 

The stable child with a healthy personality re- 
sponds to prophylaxis and resists motion sickness. But 
the unstable child charged with mistrust, doubt, guilt, 
inferiority, diffusion, isolation, self-absorption and 
despair shows a preponderance of unfavorable innate 
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disabilities. Such an unhealthy personality is most 
susceptible to motion sickness. Indeed, 15% of the 
children who resist prophylactic measures and suc- 
cumb to motion sickness reveal abnormal personality 
traits. The inherent difficulty in overcoming the 
psychic aspects of motion sickness is vested in deep- 
seated personality problems of the growing child. 
Not all illness en route necessarily connotes motion 
sickness. Differential diagnosis includes intestinal in- 
digestion, appendicitis, intussusception obstruction or 
onset of an acute infectious disease. 

Feeding regulation of an infant while traveling for 
a day or two requires preliminary refrigeration of 
the formula. The bottles can be carried in insulated 
bags, thermos bottles, dry ice containers or refrigerated 
in the traveling vehicle. Traveling for weeks or months 
requires preliminary adjustment of an evaporated or 
dry milk formula to the infant several days before 
the trip. Essential materials consist of 5 oz. cans of 
evaporated milk, pound containers of dextrimaltose 
or Karo, a day’s supply of sterilized nipples and bot- 
tles, a quart of sterilized water as well as a funnel, 
spoon, brush, can opener and electric bottle warmer. 
An infant cannot adjust to changing sources of drink- 
ing water. A large thermos bottle of the accustomed 
water should be taken along or bottled spring water 
obtained en route and the same source of water of- 
fered throughout the voyage. Water is an unsuspected 
medium of contamination with organisms inducing 
intestinal infection. 

Foods to which the baby is already accustomed 
should be taken along in strained form in cans. The 
foods selected for each meal should be warmed before 
opening and fed directly from the tin. An infant will 
not take as much food en route as at home, hence forc- 
ing is psychologically wrong. 

An infant’s daily routine en route should approxi- 
mate that at home. Abrupt changes in established 
habit patterns induce fretfulness and irritability. The 
baby should be rested before and put to sleep imme- 
diately after feedings and play between feedings alone 
or with traveling companions. It is preferable to take 
some form of prune product, juice, mash, or dried 
prunes, to induce a normal movement rather than 
to rely on laxative en route. 

An older child’s diet should be alkaline-forming to 
improve acid-base balance, high in carbohydrate to 
prevent ketosis, high in salt to maintain hydration, 
low in fat to accelerate digestion, low in fluids to 
avoid gastric distention. Food obtained in public 
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places should be simple, easily digestible and boiled. 

It is a great mistake to exceed the holiday spirit 
with new types of food or unaccustomed preparations. 
An apparent treat may cause needless difficulty. Pa- 
rents are advised not to offer cold eggs, prepared 
salads, stale sandwiches, cold meats, cold fish, milk 
puddings, cakes and pastries with moist fillings, all 
of which are easily contaminated with poisonous bac- 
teria, if carelessly handled or improperly refrigerated. 
A traveling child should be given hot, freshly pre- 
pared foods, fresh milk in separate containers and 
water from a thermos bottle to prevent digestive ill- 
ness en route. 

Play therapy releases tension especially in the emo- 
tionally disturbed or unstable child. A child releases 
negative feelings by playing with dolls in miniature 
cars, trains and planes. It transforms negative into 
positive attitudes towards travel. The traveling child 
should have his favorite cuddly toys for bedtime 
companionship and the older child color forms and 
cut-outs for daytime preoccupation. 

Drug therapy includes antihistaminics, sedatives 
and alkaloids in individualized combinations given 
before starting the trip. All are central nervous system 
depressants and produce drowsiness. A teaspoon of 
dramamine contains 12.5 mg., an adequate dose for 
a five-year-old. The appropriate antihistaminic is 
administered prophylactically in moderate to full 
dosage 30-60 minutes before exposure to motion. The 
dose is repeated before meals and upon retiring or 
increased for the duration of the exposure, depending 
upon the degree of turbulence. The effectiveness of 
the drug is diminished after signs and symptoms have 
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developed. Antihistaminics are less effective in air 
sickness than in other forms of motion sickness in 
children. All tend to have unfavorable side effects 
such as tinnitus, blurred vision, drowsiness and mouth 
dryness. 

A mild attack of car or train sickness may be com- 
bated by keeping the head in a steady fixed position, 
flat in the horizontal position or backward in the 
sitting position, always exposed to fresh air. The pil- 
low should be adjusted to reduce to a minimum any 
side-to-side motion of the head. The child’s eyes 
should be kept closed. The individualized antihista- 
minic or particular combination of prophylactic drugs 
should be continued three times daily and at bedtime. 
Fluids should be restricted for the first few hours but 
later in small sips at frequent intervals, gradually 
replaced by fresh fruit juices or tea and supplemented 
by lollypops or hard candies to maintain blood sugar 
and hydration. A severe attack usually affects older 
children but they have a remarkable capacity for rapid 
recovery. The psychic factor is most difficult to man- 
age. The child should be put into the recumbent 
position, reassured and encouraged to play. 

Small bites of crackers more or less continuously 
alternated with sips of cold coca-cola are well toler- 
ated until small meals can be resumed. Partial star- 
vation tends to induce an acidosis which aggravates 
the vomiting. 

Healthy children may develop a temperature after 
pre-voyage excitement. Fever may also be due to ex- 
cessive exposure to heat or to excessive clothing in 
hot weather. But fever is usually the initial symptom 
in different types of disease, especially infection, dehy- 
dration, or a central nervous system disease. A child's 
temperature rises more readily than an adult’s, hence 
a high fever does not have the same significance at 
every age. 

Fever often has a beneficial effect in combating 
infection. The fever that accompanies non-infectious 
conditions serves no useful purpose. Moderate fever 
of several days duration is not harmful and should 
not excite parental anxiety. But high fever should be 
reduced to prevent irritability, restlessness and sleep- 
lessness. The presence or absence of these symptoms 
is more of a guide than the degree of the temperature 
in determining whether or not to interfere with treat- 
ment en route. 

Hydrotherapy is the most satisfactory method for 
combating fever. It involves a sponge bath of equal 
parts of alcOhol and water at hourly intervals. Drugs 
should be offered only if necessary in the accustomed 
form and dosage which the child tolerates best. If the 
febrile illness persists despite treatment with available 
medicaments, a doctor should be consulted en route 
or in the first community reached or the child taken 
to the nearest hospital in the town for diagnosis and 
treatment. 
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Bad Ems, beautiful health resort on Lahn River, is one of Germany's most famous spas. 
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europe’s splendid 
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DEWITT:S. DAVIDSON 


YROM THE wind-whipped tip of 
Norway to the sun-swept shores 
of Sicily, Europe possesses thou- 

sands of bubbling, foaming almost 
steaming spas. To these world- 
famous springs come people from 
all corners of the globe. 

The Continent is lavishly blessed 
with zesty spas at which Europeans 
and travelers have gathered for 
centuries to drink the health-giving 
waters, take baths, reduce or gain 
weight and—most important—relax 
and have fun. There are over 221 
spas in Germany alone. France and 
Italy have almost as many, while 
Austria, Portugal, Spain, Belgium, 
Switzerland and Great Britain also 
claim generous numbers, each with 
its coterie of ardent advocates. 

The word spa is European in 
origin. In Belgium there is a town 
called Spa, a famous watering place 
with numerous iron and bicarbon- 
ate springs of exceptional purity, 
and it is this town which has given 
its name to mineral springs the 
world over. 

Special curative powers are 
claimed for the waters of most 
European mineral springs. In Por- 
tugal, for example, the waters at 
Curia are supposed to be particu- 
larly beneficial for those with rheu- 
matism and kidney complaints; 
those at Gerez are said to be un- 
usually helpful to those suffering 
from liver ailments, while spas at 
Pedras Salgadas aid people with 
stomach disorders. 

However, don’t think that the 
major European spas are dull or 
that you'll be surrounded by in- 
valids in a hospital atmosphere. Far 
from it. During the height of the 
season—in most countries from May 
into October—these spas are the 
gayest resorts in all Europe. Giant 
Juxury hotels and modest pensions 
cater to visitors in every income 
bracket. Food can be lavish and 
rich or carefully prepared accord- 
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ing to the special dietetic needs. 
The tempo is made to order for 
relaxation, but should you become 
restless you can usually find bands 
playing in the parks, casinos for 
dancing and gambling, every imag- 
inable sports facilities and dozens 
of other diversions to help you pass 
the time of day. 

At the Italian watering place of 
Merano, one of the principal attrac- 
tions is the beautiful Maia race 
course where in spring and fall are 
held some of the major high-stake 
turf events in all Europe. In a bril- 
liant setting of mountain peaks, 
forests and gardens, Merano also 
offers symphony and promenade 
concerts, nightly dancing at the 
Casino, three swimming pools, ten- 
nis, polo, fishing and mountain 
climbing. 

In France, the spa at Aix-en- 
Provence offers similarly varied 
attractions, augmented by a_top- 
flight music festival and art exhibt- 
tions during the summer season. 

Baden-Baden, in the heart of 
Germany’s Black Forest, offers its 
visitors not only salubrious waters 
and baths, but colorful horse races, 


flower parades, concerts, balls and a 
gambling casino. High point of the 
season is Grand Week which takes 
place each August. 

Most of Europe’s Thermal resorts 
are beautified by picturesque parks 
and gardens. One of the loveliest 
of all is the city of Bath which, 
incidentally, boasts the only hot 
springs in the British Isles. The 
Roman Baths there date froin 54 
A.D. and for 350 years thereafter 
the area served as a Roman health 
resort. The city assumed its present 
form, however, in the Eighteenth 
Century under the masterful direc- 
tion of the great architect, John 
Wood. Today its tranquil streets 
and handsome buildings are among 
the most perfect examples of Geor- 
gian architecture. Like many Euro- 
pean spas, Bath is in the center of 
an intriguing sightseeing region. 
Less than 35 miles away are such 
interesting sights as the cathedral 
town of Wells, the Cheddar Gorge, 
the strange Druid ruins of Stone- 
henge and the Wookevy Hole Caves 
which served as living quarters for 
prehistoric man some 60,000 years 


ago. 


In the roster of European spas, 
Bath is a relative newcomer when 
compared with the famed thermal 
Springs at Bursa, a_ picturesque 
resort at the foot of Mt. Olympus 
in Turkey. In the time of Hanni- 
bal, over 200 years before the Ro- 
mans discovered the salutary effects 
of the waters at Bath, the hot 
springs of Bursa were attracting 
people from all over the Middle 
East. 

Fine modern hotels have risen on 
the sites of some of the ancient 
bathing establishments, and in sey- 
eral living quarters the curative 
hot spring water is piped directly 
to the guests’ rooms. Since the re- 
sort is located in the midst of a 
scenic archeological zone and offers 
some of Europe’s finest skiing at its 
doorstep, it is popular twelve 
months of the year. 

There are literally scores of other 
equally interesting spas scattered 
the length and breadth of Europe. 
Select one that appeals to you 
most and you'll find that the change 
of pace will pay rich dividends 
in pleasure, refreshment and new 
energy. @ 


Planning a Trip? Let NTC Help You! 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, New York 


Motor touring only 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 


ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 


a minimum of THREE WEEKS for pro- 


cessing of your request. 


I am planning a trip to 


I am planning a trip from......... 
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TRAVELS BRAIN-TWISTERS 


Pra ee aR 


Solution appears on page 70 


Horizontal 


After looking at 16 churches, 
40 castles and 120 historic 
monuments this is what the 
traveler was 

These are not the ones who say, 
“It’s a nice place to visit but I 


wouldn’t want to live there!” 
2 wds.) 

} What this gal is worth ain’t 
hay! 


What custom inspectors are to 
chiselers 

The World Traveler was only 
this to the New York Times 
Siht dnik fo evol si cht nital 
pyt 

First flush of the eyening 

Cow gum 

All baseball is 
these parts 

High spots for traveler 

What the maddened opera 
singer hit. 

Celestial rings 

Sometimes black 

What the trayel folder told the 
girl she would come back from 
Bermuda as 
What Teen-age 
not quite done 


divided into 


Travelers have 


| ‘This way in 


Ancient beau catcher 
Bride’s breakfasts 
Eye spot 


nee (abb.) 
al Organization 


it was not germaine to 

h High Plyer (abb.) 
friend 

g, tough, flexible stem of a 
palm 

How to go in Scotland 

Horse handler 


| The pace that killed his chance 


of winning at the whippet races 
Blessed event 

This is brightening in the East 
This Pierre told a lot of French 
stories 

Age the Cockney looked for in 
Athens 

Hot breath on the boat deck 
This girl et so much Gracie 
Allen named her this 


o4 
65 


Boys in blue who want a tip 
Holy City 


Vertical 


Communist laundry work 
Outline on a travel tour 

Load of proverbial bricks 
French Beanie 

What a Swede calls himself 
What a travel agent contends 
with 

Drinking expression 

What Alice-sit-by-the-fire 
as she reads Travel 

yital’s own 

Dis-satisfied football players 
Small traveling case 

Drunk in Scotland 

Southern Muleshoe (abb.) 


does 


Many people follow this with 
York 
Where many literary lions be- 
long 


| In a little Spanish town t’was 


on a night in June (2 wds.) 

He’s crazy over horses! 

These always cause troubles 
What they after the 
cruise 

In any American Express office 
in Europe 

Movie star’s favorite 

What cruise on Lake Eerie was 
Tramps 

Between L and P 

What he went to the South Seas 
in 
Eg 
Possessive old gal 
Pienie friends 
Very chic in the 
pelego 

What Bob Hope went to Pago- 
Pago for 

They’re cookin’ with gas on this 
Range in Wyoming 
Undesirable friends, 
to teenagers 
Forgotten Man of the East 
Hand this to the crew 


went on 


Malay Archi- 


according 


| He did the Waist Land 


French roast 

Add a man and you’d have a 
Turk 

In New Zealand this is a elimb- 
ing plant, generally doubled up. 
Elizabeth IL 


BY TED SHANE 


My friend, Mr. Horace Whipplesnicker, visited 
Chateau Thierry, Verdun, Amiens, Soissons (a) How 
old was he? (b) Traveling by motor, he went first to 
Verdun. From what country did he enter France? 


2. Is a Zebra Walk 


(a) Native dance in Central Asia? 
(b) Pace of a striped horse? 
(c) Crossing street for pedestrians in England? 


3. What do the following have in common? The 
Angel at Monmouth, The Bell at Sandwich, The Black 
Susan at Helmsley, The White Swan at Stratford-on- 
Avon? 


4. If you were to “Promenade a Ombre de la Tour 
Eiffel’ where would you be? 


5. The Statue of what famous Revolutionary War 
general is in Brooklyn, Connecticut? 


6. What is wrong with the proud happy boast an 
English traveler made to me. “On my trip to America 
I saw a lot of Ohio—Kenilworth, Willmette, Winnetka 
and Evanston.” 


7. In what city is the Charing Cross Station? 


8. Is the Airport “Air France” on the Right or the 
Left Bank in Paris? 


9, If a German told you he lived in Mention where 
would you think he lived? 


10. What country attaches round wooden potatoes 
the size of tennis balls to its room key? 


11. Where do you think this warning sign to motor-- 
ists was posted: “Clients are hereby warned against 
the practice of leaving Revolvers, Cameras, Torches, 
etc. in their cars or cubby-holes.” 


12. A little old town called the Plaka covers the 
lower slopes of the Acropolis. In what modern city 
would you expect to find the Plaka? 


i! 


13. In the Palais Bourbon and in the Palais du | 
Luxembourg, what great bodies meet? 


14. Roaming in Wyoming, did you find out what} 
it was the first state in the Union to do for women?) 


15. What part of the U.S. is said to have been the 
spot which the Norsemen called’ Vinland? 


Travel Twister Answers will be found on page 70. 
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Belles of the South Seas—From Ta- 
hiti to New Zealand and seldom visited 


islands of the South Pacific, the native 
women provide amazing contrasts in 
these movie glimpses of strange places 
and customs. Ever see Maoris cook 
food in boiling hot springs? Ever sway 
to the seductive rhythms of the meke- 
meke or the siva-siva? Samoan dancers 
are shown to be superior in beauty to 
any Polynesians, but Papuans, canni- 
balistic and primitive, excite only an 
amazement that a civilized world can 
have such dark places. All the romance 
and mystery of the South Seas is here. 
Go along with the camera as it visits 
people and lands rarely photographed, 
featuring the women of this remote 


world of exotic islands. 


For sale or rent in SMM, 16MM-—silent and sound. 
10 min. B & W. 


New Hampshire—A land of history. 
Quaint covered bridges. Village greens 
and Town Meeting houses. Granite 
quarries. Lumbering. Paper manufac- 
turing. Shoe industry. Manchester and 
Concord. The Portsmouth Harbor. 
Dartmouth College. Maple Syrup tap- 
ping. Cog railway up Mt. Washington. 
Franconia Notch. 


Tor sale_or rent in 8MM, 16MM—silent and sound. 
10 min. B & W. 


HANDY ORDERING COUPON 


FILM LIBRARY 

NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 West 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 


Please send me additional in- 
formation on the following films. 


Please specify size. 
LJ8MM_ [] 16MM silent 
[] 16MM Sound 


Nig DH coe ric alse folel craks 0 iere 
ADDRESS =. 5.2. . SS cape Roepe 
GRID one 8s SE RS ie 
MEMBERSHIP NO. -...... «ess 
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SCREENED FOR 


Yellowstone—The astounding sights 
of fabulous Yellowstone National Park 
are brilliantly shown in this exciting 
camera sight-seeing tour. You'll find 
yourself in a mysterious region of eter- 
nally boiling springs and look with 
awe at fantastic rock formations that 


will thrill your imagination. Spectacu- 
lar eruptions of geysers will electrify 
you and, of course, you'll catch a 
glimpse of “Old Faithful,” the might- 


iest of them all 
For sale or rent in 8MM, 16MM—-silent and sound. 


10 min, B & W 


e Cabanas 


e Entertainment 


1$8th St. and Ocean 
Miami Beach. Florida 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN AT [58TH 
MIAMI BEACH 


@ 124 Luxuriously furnished rooms 
e 400 feet of Private Beach 
@ Salt Water Swimming Pool 


e Free Parking on Premises 
@ Cocktail Lounge & Restaurant 


MOTORISTS... 
You'll Enjoy Qur Motel Accommodations 


SPECIAL MONTHLY RATES. 
Write today fer full information and reservations. 


e-== TEAR OUT AND MAIL NOW! exe: 


SCREENING NOTES 


To rent or purchase a projector and 
screen, consult your classified telephone 
directory, your local camera shop, audio- 
visual dealer, or write to Screened for 
Travel, 50 West 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. Address 
this department for assistance in rental or 
purchase of any films described, All films 
are 16mm sound unless otherwise noted. 


District of Columbia—The City of 
Washington and the District of Co- 
lumbia are one and the same. The 
White House. The Supreme Court. 
The Capitol building. Mt. Vernon and 
Arlington. The memorials to Lincoln. 
Washington and Jefferson. Potomac 
River. Mellon Art Gallery. Ford The- 
atre. 


For sale or rent in SMM, 16MM-—silent and sound. 
10 min. B & W 


New Mexico—Indian Pueblo villages. 
Memorials to Kit Carson and Billy the 
Kid at Taos. Santa Fe, the oldest capi- 
tal city in the U.S. Albuquerque, in- 
dustrial center. University of New 
Mexico. Oil wells. Potash production. 
Open Pit Copper Mine. Livestock. 
Carlsbad Caverns. Gallup’s Indian 
inter-tribal ceremonials. 


For sale or rent in SMM, 16MM—silent and sound. 
10 min. B & W. 
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N Turkey, the Sightseeing Sway- 

zes hound money the No. | 

problem. The difficulty is that 
of exchange. The official rate is 280 
lira for $100 and that’s precisely 
what you'll get if you change your 
currency at a bank alter an array 
of the proper forms are filled out. 
This makes expenses pretty steep 
on the basis of the going cost of 
living and, unless your bankroll is 
of genuinely large proportions, 
precludes buying such a fascinating 


IN NEW YORK, IT’S THE | 
GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


GREAT | LOCATION on smart 
57th Street between Fifth / 
Avenue and Broadway 
...One minute to 
Central Park...Two 
minutes to Radio City 
—a few short steps 
to the new Coliseum. 


VALUE from $4.50 a day 
single—$6.50 a day 
double. Even lower by 
the week or month. 


ACCOMMODATIONS— 
Light, airy, spacious 
rooms and suites— 
private tub bath, shower, 
radio, TV and air 
conditioning if desired. 
The furnishings are 
new and colorful. Of 
special interest to 
families are the 
complete kitchenette 
studio apartments. 


rae Y GREAT 
NC )RTHERN 
HOTEL 


GREAT 


GREAT 


118 W. 57 ST.,N.Y.19 


TEL. CIRCLE 7-1900 
ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


WRITE FOR 


item as antique jewelry with which 
Istanbul shops abound, One dealer 
in jewels and other reasonably ex- 
pensive wares told us frankly that 
you couldn't afford to shop in his 
establishment if you “bought” your 
‘Turkish money at the official rate. 
What, then, does a traveler do? 

The answer in most cases is to 
use the “free” exchange, in reality 
a black market but so extensively 
patronized that much of the stigma 
the term implies in the U. S. is 
absent. On the “free” market you 
get anywhere from 600 to 800 lira 
for your $100. How do you trade 
your money at these rates? Well, 
most travelers find a source through 
discreet inquiries. It isn’t difficult, 
but remember that technically it 
is illegal and we did hear of occa- 
sional arrests. 

Many of the shops will take U. S. 
currency at the prevalent free 
market rate of exchange, though 
this is technically illegal and causes 
the proprietor to often grow cau- 
tious when it comes to travelers 
checks. 


sightseeing with 


THE SWAYZES 


BY JOHN CAMERON SWAYZE 


The Turkish law prohibits you 
from bringing more than 100 lira 
or taking out more than that. Yet, 
if you wind up your visit with 1,000 
lira bought while there and still 
unspent you would find it virtually 
impossible to get a bank to redeem 
it and return your U. S. money. 

Fixed prices for merchandise are 
not the custom of Istanbul shop- 
keepers, especially in the Grand 
Bazaar, as you may have heard. 
If you like to dicker, this is the 
place for you, and the general rule 
of “don’t pay the first price’ is a 
good one. I have had Turkish folk 
tell me that if a shopkeeper speaks 
English, don’t pay more than 50 
percent of the asking price. If you 
get in a shop where little or no 
English is spoken, pay only two- 
thirds. 

This isn’t intended to be a criti- 
cal piece, just an explanatory one, 
for Istanbul is a fascinating city, as 
noted last month, which we think 
most Americans will like. It is a 
metropolis of ancient splendor in 
modern surroundings. 


Vivid Istanbul is past and present rolled into one eyciting, fascinating city. 
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Odds And Inns 


$15,000,000 resort will be 
A built on eighteen-acre water- 

front site at Waikiki in near 
future with plans calling for facili- 
ties for 3,000 people; a series of 
honeymoon cottages renting for 
$125 per day, each with its own 
swimming pool, 200 other units for 
more moderate budgets; a Hawati- 
ian Village with 100 cabanas along 
seashore. ‘Two-million-dollar 
luxury beach resort near San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, is expected to be com- 
pleted this fall in time for 1955-56 
winter season. . .. Hotel Dennis in 
Atlantic City, currently undergoing 
refurbishing program, will be 
brightened by Danish decor when 
job is completed. . . . New outdoor 
terrace is under construction, aug- 
menting vacation facilities for both 
riding, non-riding guests, at Twin 
Pine Lodge and Ranch near 
Stroudsburg, Pa. ... All rooms at 
Cloister, Sea Island, Ga., will be 
air-conditioned this summer-fall 
season, with whole series of enter- 
taining events scheduled during 
that span. . . . Three-million-dollar 
Moulin Rouge, Las Vegas’ first non- 
segregated hotel, opened recently 
amid gala celebration with many 
Hollywood stars attending. .. . Split 
Rock Lodge in Allentown, Pa., has 
added new wing, enlarged facilities 
for indoor games. .. . Hilton Hotels 
International recently signed con- 
tract calling for 100 room expan- 
sion to Caribe Hilton Hotel in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, at cost of $1,- 
200,000, bringing total number of 
rooms to 445... . Langford Hotel 
now under construction in Wintec 
Park, Fla., will be first modern, 
year round, completely air-condi- 
tioned hostelry built in Central 
Fla. in past 30 years... . New mil- 
lion dollar hotel, Winfield Scott, 
is in planning stage for Scottsdale, 
Arizona, near Phoenix, Fred 
Harvey Co. is expending $1,000,000 
toward improvement of Grand Can- 
yons South Rim, with most money 
going towards abetting hotel facili- 
ties. . .. Remodeling, modernization 
job on Kansas City’s Pickwick Hotel 
was completed recently, with 300 
guest rooms being air-conditioned, 
lobby redecorated and new. inter- 
com system installed in all guest 
rooms. 
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Hotel Headliners 


Rising Seville To Debut In December 


IAMI BEACH, which has more 
M hotels per square mile than 

any other locale in the 
world, will come closer to breaking 
the 400 mark with the completion 
of the Seville Hotel in December 
of this year. 

Being built at the cost of $8,- 
000,000, on a four acre site, the 
Seville will be the tallest all-steel 
hotel in Miami. Completely air- 


conditioned the 300-room structure 
will contain 100 cabanas, a 350-foot 
private beach, two swimming pools, 
a health club, 12 modern shops, 
six dining rooms, three bars and 
lounges, a nightclub and six meet- 
ing rooms seating from 50 to 350 
persons. 

Blueprints call for a grand ball- 
room seating 1500 persons and a 
stage for transmitting TV programs. 


KO 


<Dispateh from 


BY MARGARET GARDNER 


EPTEMBER is the month of the 

Grande Rentree: vacationers 

return, schools re-open, thea- 
ters and night clubs throw wide 
their doors, and the city, which has 
been disguised for a month in the 
raiments of tourists from the world 
over, has resumed its Parisian as- 
pect. The intense August heat has 
evaporated under showers and cool 
winds, and the shivering poplar 
trees indicate the first approach of 
fall. Paris in September is Paris at 
its most exciting period, 


Exhibitions, Expositions 


September shares—with October 
—the spotlight of exhibitions and 
expositions. From September 30 
until October 16, the Bourdonnais 
and Suffren quais of the Seine will 
be the setting of the International 
Nautical Salon, with the latest in 
sea-going equipment from all over 
the world on view. 


Dietetic Fair 


Health is the theme of the Di- 
etetic Fair at the Museum of Pub- 
lic Works—all month. Leather 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR. .. interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night 
life . . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super-koda- 
chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, 
and 1200 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval. Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 
SEND 25¢ (deductible from first order) 
for 40-page illustrated four-color cata- 
log, with detailed description of 35mm 
slides. Stereo list free. 

ERNEST T. WOLFE 
10916 Ashton Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
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products take the stand at the 
Parc de Expositions September 9 
to 14th, and the more specialized 
Exposition of Nuclear Energy is 
at the Pedagogical Museum until 
the end of the month. 


Petit Point 

The works of more than 200 
painters and sculptures working 
and residing in France are united 
at the Petit Palais until the end 
of the month. The foreign artists 
have been chosen not only for the 
excellence G£ their works but also 
for their ability to blend their 
national traditiens with the influ- 
ence of French training. 


Monthly Restaurant Tip 

The restaurant-ol-the-month is 
American owned and managed, 
but, with the exception of pine- 
apple upside down cake, there is 
nothing Yankeeish about the cook- 
ing or the clientele. The menu, 
atmosphere, and cuisine of Le 
Grillon (Rue Bremontier, near 
the Wagram) is all French, with 
specialties ranging from a peppered 
steak with cognac, to chicken served 
in cream sauce with mushrooms 
and cognac (Poulet Corby). The 
chief cook and part owner is Chi- 
cago-born Florence Jaglowski, a 


PARIS 


Folk Dances Set 


On Sunday, September 25, a performance 
of a yet unchosen play will be given in the 
open air at the famed Place des Vosges at 
3 p.m. a stone's throw from the stone steps 
of Victor Hugo's former home. That same 
evening, the Palais de Chaillot will feature 
a gala perfarmance of French folk dances. 


graduate nurse who came to France 
as a tourist, learned the secrets of 
French cooking from a_ French 
family and pooled her resources 
with three friends to take over Le 
Grillon. Price is a flat 480 francs 
($1.30). This column usually doesn’t 
recommend good American restau- 
rants, but the cuisine of Le Grillon 
is exceptional. @ 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words, Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume respensibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


EXCLUSIVE COLOR SLIDES by professional 
photographers. Used by thousands of 
travelers, lecturers, collectors. Detailed 
descriptions. Relive your marvelous trip 
abroad. Paris, Rome, England, Scotland, 
Switzerland, Germany, Holland, etc. Near 
and Far East, Mexico, ete. Exteriors and 
Interiors. Catalog ‘‘T’ free. SHRINES of 
Evrope and Holy Land. Fatima, Lourdes, 
Chartres, Lisieux, Miraculous Medal, 
Padua, Assisi, Santa Croce, etc. Exteriors 
and splendid interiors. Lives of Christ 
and Mary. 44-page catalog “TR” free. 
ARGO Slides, 62 William Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


500 gummed Name-address labels $1.00. 
Printed 3 lines; 1,000—$1.80; 2,000— 
$3.30. Rubber stamp $1.25, extra line 
25¢. Village Service, Dept. TR, 55 West 
8th, New York City, 11. 


EUROPE BOUND? Obtain “‘Felber‘s wallet- 
size’ money converter-guide. Currency 
Exchanges, Sightseeing, Customs, Tipping, 
Shopping, Languages, Menus, Metric 
Systems, Maps, Auto Regulations, Pass< 
ports, etc. $1.00. Consultants, Box 636, 
Newark 1, N. J. 


NEW GERMAN CAMERAS, Import your 
own. Save 30-37%. 
1955 Auto. Rolleiflex, Tessar F3.5 
$159.00. 
Complete with case. Pay postman 
$15.50 duty. 
Similar prices most other famous makes. 
Secure ordering method, through bank, 
guarantees satisfaction. Immediate air 
mailed reply. WORLDPOST, TANGIER, 
MOROCCO. 
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BY SYDNEY CLARK 


island 


idyll: 


QNAIRE 


City life on isle of Bonaire is unpretentious but completely comfortable, with housing facilities fully modern, up-to-date and inexpensive. 


ONAIRE, A Dutch island of the Caribbean tropics, 
is as little known to Americans as any isle in 
that poly-racial sea, yet it has an exciting 

escapist allure. This island, 112 square miles in area, 
lies some 40 miles east of Curacao, with which it is 
connected by daily planes of KLM in a 25-minute 
flight, and by a weekly schooner of sorts, the Lourdes, 
on which the trip can be made in six to eight hours, 
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Rec ie Se 


depending on the strength of the trade winds. Bon- 
aire means, of course, Good Air, and its air ts good, 
being completely free of the faint oily tang noticeable 
on its larger neighbor islands, Curacao and Aruba, 
whose enormous refineries are among the largest in 
the world. Bonaire is the-easternmost of the Leeward, 
or ABC (Aruba-Bonaire-Curacao), group of the 
Netherlands Antilles. The Windward group consists 


él 


of St. Eustatius, volcano-born Saba and a part of St. 
Maarten, the other part being French. 

As recently as December 15, 1954, the Netherlands 
Antilles were granted complete autonomy by the 
Dutch government and bigwigs from all the islands 
flew to Holland to celebrate the occasion with proper 
ceremonies and a grand dinner with Queen Juliana. 
I happened to be on Bonaire that very day and its 
village captial, Kralendijk, was gay with patriotic 
flags. For this happy event, so significant for the is- 
lands Americans should feel a special sense of sym- 
pathy since it is a fact of history that the Netherlands 
Antilles first recognized the U.S. 

In November, 1776, the American rebel privateer 
Andrew Doria, out of Baltimore, anchored in the har- 
bor of St. Eustatius, and its flag was given an official 
salute by the guns of that island’s Fort Oranje. It’s 
something to remember when visiting any Dutch 
Antillean isle, including those of the ABC group. 

Recall, too, that Peter Stuyvesant was governor of 
Curacao prior to his becoming governor of New Am- 
sterdam, later New York. It was in a battle in the 
Caribbean that he lost a leg and this member is 
claimed to be buried in Bonaire, in a rude roadside 
tomb which Bonairians are proud to point out. Cura- 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
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Sailboating, yachting on blue Caribbean is major sport in Bonaire. 


cao claims the leg, too, and also has a tomb for it. 
The most logical approach to this Dutch-flavored 
goal, as well as the most interesting, is the zigzag 
route of Royal Dutch Airlines (KLM), though this 
system and Pan American Airways also operate direct 
services from Miami to Curacao. The zigzag path of 
your plane provides halts at Jamaica, Haiti, the Do- 
minican Republic and then, of course, Curacao. 
Curacao, the penultimate halt of your zigzag, is 
the first Dutch landfall, as it is, of course, the heart 
of the Netherlands Antilles. Its capital, Willemstad, - 
named for William, Prince of Orange, sees a steady 
stream of cruise ships, including the big, regularly 
scheduled Santa ships of Grace Line, the luxury 
Delta liners from New Orleans and the Alcoa vessels 
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Flocks of majesiic-looking flamingos swarm over island's coastline. 


along with hundreds of regularly scheduled planes, 
Dutch, American and Venezuelan. 

Virtually everything and anything that can be im- 
ported from Europe is purchasable here, in variety 
much greater than that of the duty-free shops of 
Jamaica. There is now a 3 3/10 per cent customs tax 
on these purchases, when brought in originally, but 
the merchants of Curacao hope soon to rid themselves, 
and buyers, of even this small impost. The new watch 
and jewelry shop of Spritzer & Fuhrmann first opened 
at Christmas time in 1954, is as fine a luxury shop as 
exists anywhere in the world. 

The affiliated shop of A. & J. C. Henriquez, across 
the street from Spritzer & Fuhrmann, is a United 
Nations of fine porcelains, and such general emporia 
as El Louvre and the Casa Amarilla, to name two of 
the best, are dispensers of almost everything that 
traveling shopper crave—the former featuring cameras, 
French perfumes and many-nation liquors at prices 
so joke-cheap as to make a body’s budget quiver. 

But the confirmed escapist and nature lover will 
make the final leap to Bonaire, where wild doves and 
green and yellow loras, or small parrots, fly in flocks, 
where pink flamingos give off their rufous glow and 
where outsize turtles and vast conches can provide 
special fare to tempt the appetite, and where, above 
all, untethered relaxation, in the coolness of ever- 
blowing trade breezes from the northeast seas, rules 
day and night. 

By no means should you look upon Bonaire solely 
as a camper’s island, a place where you must rough 
it, prepared for anything. No indeed. You may relax 
in comfort in a simple but charming inn called Zee- 
bad Bonaire, situated on a perfect beach at the south- 
ern edge of Kralendijk village. Zeebad Bonaire has 
ten individual double cabins arranged in a half-circle 
adjacent to a central building with restaurant, bar 
and seaside terrace cafe. The cabins are just what 
they ought to be, unpretentious but completely com- 
fortable, each with open porch, well-furnished loafing 
room, bedroom, shower and toilet. They are meticu- 
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Mony nat.ves of Bonaire fish for a living as well as for pleasure. 


lously screened against possible but rarely noticed 
insects and the windows are so constructed that even 
during sharp tropical showers you need never close 
them. The blessed trade winds are yours to enjoy all 
day and all night. Sometimes a light blanket on your 
bed is welcome. The hearty meals of this place, 
Bonaire’s only inn, are of Dutch influence and often 
of marine inspiration, and they are good, though 
always simple, like the place itself. 

And if your holiday budget tugs for attention, then 
you should know that $7.50, meals included, is the 
present rate per person per day, the year around, the 
only extra being a ten per cent service charge in li€u 
of tips. Compare it with the winter hotel rates of 
another beach a bit to the north, that of Miami, or, 


for that matter, with the rates at any of the halts I | 


have mentioned on the zigzag route. 

Accommodations are also available at the Hotel 
Pasangegrahan from $5.00 daily, with meals. 

The Zeebad inn has its own wharf, with diving 
board at the end, elling around a beach of fine white 
sand. It has a trim sailboat and a_ glass-bottomed 
motorboat, rentable by the hour, through the floor of 
which you may gaze, enthralled, at the polychrome 
medley of corals and brightly hued fishes. The queer 
forms, the surrealist designs and the vivid colors of 
the fish are fascinating. Some are ringed with bright 
yellow-and-black bands, some are zebra-striped from 
head to tail, some are predominantly green, some 
white, some blue, some the color of chocolate, some 
gray, with a trim of iridescent purple. 

If color appeals to you in Bonaire, be sure and 
visit the lakes and marshes. The going, be assured, 
will be rough, especially on the hill-and-dale route 
to Slagbaai, and you will need an experienced local 
driver and a rugged car, not too large, that can take 
plenty of punishment. Perhaps the road—let’s call 
it that—which skirts the Great Salt Lake in the south- 
ern portion of the island is the better bet, for it is 


mostly flat. At worst, if the trade winds are strong, | 


your driver may have to navigate for two or three 
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miles through a swampy, almost invisible surfside 
track, where wavelets frequently lap at your windward 
tires. There’s nothing frightening or dangerous, how- 
ever, about this. 

Binoculars should be taken along, but, if reasonable 
luck is with you, you may see one or two large colonies 
of flamingoes clearly with the naked eye. 

These timid, lovely-feathered birds are among the 
most elusive of the avian world. Even on sparsely 
populated Bonaire they avoid civilization so far as 
they possibly can and will breed only on two of the 
island’s most remote spots, the Goto Meer of the 
Slagbaai Peninsula and that strongly saline lake 
officially called Pekel Meer and more popularly Salia, 
or Great Salt Lake. Despite their shyness, however, 
the flamingoes may easily be seen by vigorous hikers 
or by lazier folk, like me, who prefer to let a jeep or 
some other dauntless car carry them over rough roads 
to the breeding grounds. Vast flocks of them literally 
turn portions of the Great Salt Lake a rosy color as 
they wade about on their stilt-like legs hunting for 
food and they tint long strips and circuits of the sky 
a rich blush pink when they take to the air. 

They stalk about on their long, oddly hinged legs 


Like their Dutch ancestors, islanders keep houses, streets spotless. 


and continually thrust their equally long necks down 
into the water in search of food, straining the muddy 
bottom for fish and animal tidbits through a hairy 
“comb” convieniently attached to their queer beaks. 
The beak is bent down in the middle as if made that 
way on a forge, and is colored white at the upper end 
and jet black on the tip. 

Almost always, the birds congregate in large col- 
onies and stalk about together while feeding, or fly 
together when the mood hits them. But I saw exactly 
two “outcasts,” as my driver called them, on the shores 
of Great Salt Lake. One was walking about discon- 
solately quite alone. We could not even scare him into 
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flight by honking our horn and throwing pebbles at 
him. The other was flying with a flock of lowly 
pelicans. 

Breeding habits form the oddest feature of the 
strange and fascinating flamingo. The mother builds 
a nest by scraping mud and gravel together in the 
form of a stout pillar perhaps eighteen inches high, 
scooping out the top into a hollow, like a soap dish, 
in which she will deposit, when ready, one white egg. 
She sits on her nest, folding her gangling legs beneath 
her, and hatches her solitary young, which will be 
white at hatching, then asoft blue-gray and finally a 
mature pink. If the bird is ambitious she will repeat 
the process several times ona chain of separate nests 
which she has prepared for her needs, always laying 
only one egg in each, and hatching that before trying 
again. 

But the strangest thing of all is her instinct for 
insuring the firmness of her nest and thus the safe 
hatching of her young. Heavy rains are capable of 
disintegrating her mud nest and ruining her well- 
laid plans for maternity, so she will not breed until 
after a thoroughly rainy period, her instinct telling 
her that because it has recently rained, in a big way, 
during the “winter” months, it will not likely rain 
hard again till she has finished her work. 

Many other outings will intrigue visitors, including 
a drive from Kralendijk to the Fontein Plantation 
where, at this incongruity amid aridity, you can go 
swimming in large concrete water tanks. Not far 
away is the grotto of Boco Onima which once served 
as headquarters for Caribbean aborigines, and strange 
Indian inscriptions and carvings still remain today. 

Bathers, and particularly spear-fishing enthusiasts, 
should visit Lac in the southeastern sector of Bonaire. 
You will see stacks of conch shells, emptied of their 
meaty delicacy by local inhabitants, and there is a 
splendid picnic site on a small peninsula. 

Boating, of course, is popular in Bonaire -and you 
can rent various craft for inexpensive fees. A pleasant 
day can be spent sailing out to Little Bonaire, an 
uninhabited isle in Kralendijk Bay, where goats gam- 
bol freely. 

Alhough Bonaire’s rainiest months are November 
and December, rainfall is scant—only some 22 inches 
per year. January and February range on an average 
of 79°, the coolest months, and the warmest days 
reach only 84°, during August and September. Those 
delightful trade winds belie thermomenter readings, 
however. 

No matter where you’ve been before, you will find 
Bonaire a bargain—and, for you, quite possibly the 
best. 

So if you have any ideas of retiring or just taking 
a vacation, the island of Bonaire offers you a tropical 
paradise on the blue Caribbean for a price almost 
anyone can easily afford. @ 
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C ANG? capture the scenes of his adven- discharge, he served as deckhand 
is MY turous earlier life. on a dirty old steam coaster, fol- 
Dest « Danger Is My Destiny (234 lowing which he came to America. 


APT. DOD ORSSORNE io 


travel book selection 


‘Danger Is My Destiny’ Tells Salty Yarn 
Of Globe-Wandering Sailor of Fortune 


However, there was here another 
purpose that loomed even larger 
in the plan—an aim belonging 
mainly to Captain Dod Orsborne, 
who sought by this voyage to re- 


pages, Prentice-Hall, N. Y.) has 
the special merit of being a needed 
modernization of Two Years Be- 
fore the Mast. For generations, that 
world-famous book by Richard 
Henry Dana has been the inimita- 
ble and authentic account of what 
a restless boy might expect to en- 
counter when he ran away to sea. 
The only trouble today is that the 
old sailing ships are gone and in 
their place has come a time of 
newfangled machine transport. 
Captain Orsborne’s Danger Is My 


Buckie, the fishing village on the 
northeast coast of Scotland, where 
he was born, young Dod, at the 
age of only fourteen, signed up 
on a Dover patrol boat. After his 


Presently, he arose to boatswain 
on an eventful run to the Orient, 
then as mate on a whaling ship 
into the Arctic, whence, following 
the apoplectic death of his eccen- 
tric skipper, he became captain. 

A proper spell at Grimsby Nau- 
tical College brought him his pa- 
pers, and from then on he really 
roamed the globe, exploring jun- 
gles in Guiana, surviving typhus 
in Cochin-China, leading a Chinese 
pearl-diving expedition out of Co- 
lombo, killing panthers, crocodiles 


EW YORK HARBOR has wit- Destiny fills that gap realistically and rock pythons in India, and 
nessed the start of many and adequately. finally earning his meed of glory 
thrilling expeditions, but Dod Orsborne, decribed by his as one of Lord Mountbatten’s cele- 


none has appealed more to pop- publishers, in a term new to the brated commandoes. in «World 
ular imagination than the depar- language, as a_ satlor-of-fortune, War II. 


ture of the Argosy, a 70-foot quon- 
dam North Sea pilot ship, four 
years ago, in May. The ostensible 
purpose was to retrace the route 
of the famous Beagle, in which 
Charles Darwin girdled the globe 
to gather substantiating evidence 
for his epochal theory of evolu- 
tion. 


forthrightly presents his career, be- 
ginning with those magic days 
when he sat at the feet of a re- 
tired skipper and drank in stirring 
tales of the old Clipper days. His 
father, a sailor of the British Navy 
in World War I, was lost in action 
in 1917. An inevitable truant from 
humdrum studies in a school at 
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coceer SPORTS 


RICKET, IF EVERY nation is to be believed, originated in about fifteen coun- 

tries throughout the world. Everyone has tried to take credit for inventing 

the game but few nations offer substantial proof. Historians, because of a 
painting in the King’s Library in London, gave merit to England for authoring 
the sport in the Twelfth Century. 


Slamming through England like a meteorite, cricket lit a spark in the hearts 
of all sportmsen on the Isle. It also burnt King Edward IV who banned the game 
because it interfered with archery practice which he considered essential to the 
safety of the nation. Thus cricket slipped into the background until a century 
later when the general public latched on to the game and kept it alive. 


The first recorded cricket match was played between Kent and Surrey in 1728. 
Shortly after this event, the Court of the Kings Bench, seeing that it was hope- 
less to try suppressing the game, consented to make cricket legal. 


Cricket swung to the U.S. in 1747. Seemingly destined to become America’s 
national game, cricket fields sprung up along coastal cities. But within a few 
years. fast-living Americans wanted a game which was more lively, adapted from 
cricket the national pastime baseball. 


Australia. which has turned out many of the finest cricket players ever to grace 
a court, still holds cricket matches on a major scale. Almost every season, a visitor 
to the Land from Down Under can find choice national and international tourna- 
ments at the cities of Sydney. Melbourne, Adelaide and Brisbane. The most 
famous and splendorous contests are held each year between Australia and Eng- 
land. Matches are held during Australia’s summer months—Nov., Dec. and Jan. 


In England, the cricket season runs from early spring to late fall. This year’s 
schedule: Aug. 31-Sept. 2, England vs. South Africa; Sept. 3-6, England vs. a 
Commonwealth, both at Hastings. Sept. 3-6, Torquay Cricket Festival, North vs. 
South England, at Torquay. Sept. 10, Cumberland & Westmorland vs. South 
Africa, at Kendal. 


In the U.S. the Staten Island Cricket Club, Staten Island, N.Y., has matches 
through the summer and fall seasons. On tap: Aug. 27, General Electric Stars vs. 
the S.I. All Stars; Sept. 18, Patterson vs. Staten Island; On Aug. 28, Sept. 4, 5, 


>. 


a visiting Bermuda team will play three of N.Y.’s best slammers at Van Cortlandt 
battle the Philly stars in Philadelphia. @ 


Park in NYC. Sept. 25 the N.Y. stars 


Oval Cricket Grounds in London plays host to most of England's championship matches. 
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TIiPs 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


ANY BOOKS HAVE been written 
on the subject of diving 
alone and learning to like 

it. But do you know that you also 
can travel alone and like it? Some 
distaff drivers regard traveling alone 
or with other women as “spinster- 
hood of the superhighway.” They 
are prey to fears and doubts about 
their ability to cope with emergen- 
cies. This little phobia came to light 
in a recent survey of women motor- 
ists. conducted by my company, 
Shell Oil. 

Yet, despite this uncertainty on 
the part of a few, the popularity of 
one-woman or several-women vaca- 
tion trips by car is growing in leaps 
and bounds. In the course of my 
own extensive travels, either alone 
or with other career women, I have 
learned a number of ways to dispel 
distaff difhiculties. 

The first and most important rule 
for the woman traveler is to have 
confidence in herself and her own 
ability to make all necessary ar 
rangements en route. Next, she 
should be sure that her car is put in 
perfect condition before she leaves. 
For example, the carburetor should 
be adjusted if the trip is to include 
mountain driving. 

Also, the fear of boredom seems 
to figure in the lone woman’s con- 
cept of car travel. Good boredom- 
relievers for the woman who wants 
to “leave alone and like it” are 
listening to the radio, observing 
changes in the landscape or noting 
different styles of architecture. But 
never pick up hitch-hikers no mat- 
ter how harmless they may look. 

Avoid driving late at night over 
lonely stretches of road. Stay on the 
safe side by stopping for the night 
about 4:00 or 5:00 Pp. This also 
will help you avoid fatigue and 
drowsiness. Always stay at well- 
recognized and respected lodgings. 

Several women traveling together 
can eliminate financial frustration 
by having a car “kitty.” You'll also 
find identification cards and travel- 
ers checks highly useful, while your 
driver’s license is a “must.” @ 
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READER’S CHOICE 


BY KELVIN WALLACE COVENTRY 


If you would like to tell other TRAvrLeRs and mem- 
hers of the National Travel Club about vour favorite 
place, type out, double-spaced, some $00-500 words 
and send it to Reader's Choice, TRAver, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. Although none can be 
acknowledged or returned. TRAvEL will send $10.00 in 
appreciation to the subscribers whose material is used. 


any other point within the “magic circle of fun” 

surrounding cedar-ridged Lake Taneycomo in 
the Missouri Ozarks. In these long lines of blue hills 
that creased the horizon and deep valleys, we found 
the widest diversity of vacation entertainment possible 
in such a small area. 

Horseback riding across the shallow creeks and along 
the red trails held our attention in the morning. Surt- 
board riding, power-boat cruising, swimming, canoe- 
ing and float-fishing are only a few of the attractions 
we tried on beautiful Lake Taneycomo. 

When the sun became unbearably hot we sought 
refuge in the 60-degree coolness of the many caves in 
the area where the modern world lost itself in the 
subterranean atmosphere of stalagmites whose age 
numbered into the millions of years. 

Nearby, the twisting, roller coaster roads, sped 
through the Shepherd of the Hills country where Old 
Matt’s Cabin, Uncle Ike's Post Office and the Wash 
Gibb Museum still stand as a reminder of Harold Bell 
Wright’s keen writing insight into the lives of Ozark 
inhabitants. 

At Inspiration Point we stopped to roast a few hot- 
dogs and gaze out over the miles of craggy land where 
far-off small mountains formed a backdrop for the 
blue, white-clouded sky where an occasional gliding 
hawk swept curiously in search of prey. 

At Hollister we visited the unique School of the 
Ozarks, a high school where backwoods youth are 


. THIRTY-MINUTE DRIVE took us from any point to 
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taught to enter a world they hardly know. At the 
Powersite Dam that holds back the waters of Lake 
Taneycomo, we visited the museum housing wax fig- 
ures, old guns and music boxes. The neighboring 
town of Forsyth sparkled with newness where it had 
been rebuilt after its exodus from the edge of the lake. 

Night came with its creeping red and purple mists 
and its stillness. At a nearby country club we practiced 
our golf under 50,000 watts of artificial lighting, sat 
around and watched the square dances or bunny hop. 

When we reluctantly found ourselves winding along 
Route 76 on our way back to civilization on the crest 
of a pink-tinged Ozark dawn, the friendly “you all 
come back”’ of the mountain folks echoed in our ears. 
And some day we knew that we would, for the Ozark 
region was a place of our dreams. 


Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 
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By Will Lane 


Getting Blurry Or Dull Night Photos? 
Here’s How To Avoid These Pitfalls 


SHOOT outdoor scenes at night requires nothing 

special in your camera—but a special spirit of 

adventure in your veins. Almost any type of cam- 
era can be used. With the new fast Eastman Tri-X 
film, snapshots can be taken of street scenes—and even 
in the living room by ordinary light. However, it is 
with color film that the greatest challenge lies—and 
the greatest rewards. Night scenes in color are an 
alluring unexplored frontier. 

The secret of success is in analyzing the shadows 
and determining correct exposure. Before going into 
this, the essential step is selection of what to shoot. 

There are three types of subjects to keep in mind. 
The simplest scene is a long shot of a city skyline 
from a distance as in Photo A. The myriads of lights 
are mostly small, hardly more than fly specks if you 
look at them individually. But the way the pinpoints 
of light are arranged is enough to make an interesting 
composition. Black spaces are well broken up by lights 
from streets and windows. 

Turn the picture upside down or sidewise—it re- 
mains attractive. This is a test of a good picture— 
any picture—that it looks good. seems balanced, even 
if you don’t know what it is. Reduced to a bunch of 
lines and dots, the picture is still effective. 

What does color add to a night scene? It furnishes 
the accents. A few red or green neon signs or traffic 
lights: are enough to add dramatic punch to what 
would otherwise be an ordinary expanse of black and 
white. 

Exposure for a Type-A scene is approximately fi 
teen minutes at £/4.5. In black and white, use the 
new fast Eastman Tri-X at one minute. 
= Photo B shows the camera brought up much closer. 

Individual lights in the buildings are larger. Bright 
reflections are seen in the foreground river. Less 
exposure is required now—about one second in black- 
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and-white, or almost fifteen seconds with color film. 

The sky is illuminated by low clouds which reflect 
the city lights. Fog or smog also provide reflecting 
surfaces which can make the sky as bright as day. 
Dusk is a good time. When lights in buildings begin 
to come on, wait until the setting sun is below the 
horizon, and the sky is dark enough not to overpower 
the lights in the windows. For color film, an exposure 
meter aimed at the sky would give the smallest read- 
ing on the meter—about 1/10 foot-candle. Exposure— 
fifteen seconds. The same scene in black-and-white 
calls for one second. 

The silhouettes of the tree and the park bench 
against the sky add considerably. The background has 
to be light, or silhouettes will not show up. Too 
often in night scenes, they just merge into darkness. 
The eye is easily deceived. So compare carefully the 
brightness of the background with that of the sil- 
houette. 

The man on the park bench is a ghost. See the 
lights through him? Can you visualize how this hap- 
pened? It was during the time exposure. The man 
walked in and sat down. He was in the scene for about 
half the exposure time. The images of the distant 
window lights were formed before he sat down. This, 
by the way, is how ghosts are shot in movies—half of 
the exposure made without the figure, and then the 
remaining with him. 

Passers-by do not always click so advertently. It’s 
usually a pleasant idea to have a friend along to sit 
in and stay put when and where you want him. If not, 
do not hesitate to ask people to cooperate. I have 
found they are invariably flattered and glad to help 
by getting into the scene—or getting out of it if 
need be. 

One additional detail in Photo B—the light flare. 
The lights run together, merging in some areas due to 
over-exposure. There is halation—halo effect. It adds 
to the mood, proving that errors can enhance. A pin- 
point of light spreads as exposure increases. 

A third type of scene covers so many possibilities 
we will not try to illustrate it. Interiors as well as 
exteriors are included. With Tri-X film, you can take 
snapshots in an ordinary living room at 1/25 second. 
Close-up street scenes are easy, as well as store fronts, 
window displays, theatre stages. movie screens and 
other well-illuminated areas. Theatre marquees and 


Photo A: Distant night scenes, such as skylines, are easy to snap. 
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Photo B: Reflecting surfaces add sparkle and luster to night shots. 


neon signs are interesting lor themselves and easy 
to snap. 

In general, £/4.5 is fine as aperture throughout, for 
the sake of simplicity. But if you have an [/3.5 lens 
or an f/2 it is a simple matter to compensate, by 
lessening exposure time. In some instances, it may be 
desirable to use a small aperture to gain depth and 
bring near and far objects into focus. Then, [£/6.3 
being one full stop smaller than [/4.5, the time is 
doubled, and one-second exposure becomes two 
seconds. 

With night scenes (except close-ups) an exposure 
meter is useless. It is not able to register the dim light. 
Every scene differs. To learn how to judge, keep a 
record of each exposure, Study the result and note for 
yourself where you could have employed more or less 
shutter time. 

It is good practice to shoot three negatives of each 
scene. Shoot one normal, one lg normal and one eight 
times normal. That is, if normal exposure is one 
second, the other exposures will be 1g second (1/10 
is close enough), and ten seconds. After awhile you 
will be able to make up your own exposure table, 
using your own pictures as examples. 

The most important step is classifying each scene. 
Study the composition, preferably in a ground glass 
or reflex viewer. Are there enough dots and lines of 
light to make a picture? Or are there large spaces of 
empty black? Inspect the shadows. Eliminate them, 
if necessary, by moving the camera. Get up closer. 
Try different angles. View the scene from above or 
below. Include a body of water or other reflecting 
surfaces. Working on all of these details is the heart 
of picture-making. A reflex camera is good, as it 
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enables you to study the image carefully and easily. 

The illustrations have both won prizes. City at 
Night was one of the winners in a recent Graflex 
Photo contest. It was made by Michael J. Merante of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., with a 4 x 5 Speed Graphic. Man- 
hattan Skyline, by Victor S. Lait, was one of the ten 
best in a Dejur-Ansco contest. 

For distant scenes in color, either the outdoor or 
night-type color film is satisfactory. Outdoor type 
gives warmer, more reddish tones, of the same scene, 
while night-type film may be more bluish. It all 
depends on what the hues are in the original scene. 
Usually only the sky will have pronounced color, In 
a street scene, only small accents of color are visible— 
traffic lights, neon signs, etc. These reproduce without 
pronounced difference as far as type of film used is 
concerned. The only important warning is to avoid 
close-up faces. In color, flesh tones should be accu- 
rately reproduced, not reddish or bluish. Therefore 
keep faces, if any, in silhouette, and they will remain 
in the proper mood of the night scene. Let your ad- 
venturous spirit take hold. Obtain a good tripod, if 
you do not already have one, and sally forth with a 
goodly film supply to experiment with night scenes. 

If you follow these few basic steps I have mentioned, 
you will find that fine night photos are not as difficult 
to take as you perhaps thought. @ 


When you travel, get a 


TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Policy 


Pays up to $5000 
Accident Medical Ex- 
pense; up to $50,000 
Accidental Death or 
Dismemberment; up Ff 
\) 


to $1000 for loss of 
or damage to Bag- 
gage. World Wide 


coverage. | Day to 6 
Months. : 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Lines Aft... 


Rodeo Rooter 
Dear Sirs: 

As a sincere admirer of your excel- 
lent magazine, I am very much disap- 
pointed, shocked and amazed that you 
have not included in your Calendar Jot- 
tings any reference to the J-H (Jay Bar 
H) Rodeo at Camdenton. Mo. This is 
one of the nation’s best and biggest 
rodeos. ... / Are you ignoring the Ozarks 
on purpose? 


Gilbert Hill 

Camdenton. Mo. 
TRAVEL regrets riding over the J-H Ro- 
deo, feels TRavELER Hill might like to 
know about Ozarks: Autumn Play- 
ground, run in Oct., 1953, that mentions 
of this wonderful region have been 
made since within other articles—Ed. 


Two-Bits Worth 
Dear Sirs: 

May I just add my two-bits worth of 
praise for the very highly improved 
TraveL? I have been a member of the 
National Travel Club and received the 
magazine for a great many years and 
have most of them on file. It gets better 
all the time and I'm especially grateful 
for the many United States travel 
articles, also nearby Canada, Mexico. 
eS 

Mrs. Olive May Cook 
Twin Falls. Idaho 


Spirited Change 
Dear Sirs: 

On page 54 of the July Travet (East 
Coast's Only Ghost Town) is the follow- 
ing sentence: “In the spring of 1846 the 
town died almost overnight.” Then on 
page 56, the following: “In the year 
1882 James Peter Allaire . . . bought 
the iron works.” All I can say about 
Travel Through Tennessee is Excellent, 
Excellent, Excellent. It was worth the 
entire magazine just to read it. I heart- 
ily recommend you visit Tennessee and 
see for yourself. 

Wayne Leniz 

Shelbyville. Tenn. 
Some strange spirit switched the Ghost 
Town figure from a correct 1822—Ed. 


Service Halt 
Dear Sirs: 

Referring to your recent article about 
trains, beg to state that Clinchfield 
Railroad has discontinued all passenger 
service on its road between Elkhorn 
City, Ky., and Spartanburg, S.C. 

Emory G. Johnson 


Louisville. Ky. 


Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


If so, send for our free, illustrated booklet titled To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book. All subjects can- 
sidered. New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet 
TL. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calij.: 6253 Hollywood Bizd., Hollywood 28. 

In Wasb., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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Old-fashioned Swim 
Dear Sirs: 

As a subscriber, Vd like to ask a 
question. I hope it doesn’t strike you as 
out of order. But when I was a boy, a 
swimmin’ hole was no rarity. Bathing 
suits were full length jobs, but weren't 
used at the swimmin’ hole. Inhibitions 
now cover a smaller area of flesh but 
seem more general, and of course sani- 
tation and safety precautions have ob- 
soleted the swimmin’ hole. The question 
is this: aren’t there some spots, resorts. 
camps or beaches where a fellow and 
his family can swim “in the. buff” if 
they feel like it, or not if they don’t, 
without getting eyebrows out of joint 
or a sheriff on their trail? I don’t mean 
nudist camps or parks—we're not all 
out for no clothes all day—just have an 
old-fashioned notion that they aren't 
really needed for swimming. We'd kind 
of like to find a place where our kids 
might get that relaxed feeling we used 
to have about it. Perhaps you think 
we're a little off our rocker—but I'd bet 
there are a lot of folks who feel the 
same way and are afraid to say so. 
What do you think? 

Gifford M. Mast 
Davenport, lowa 


Largest Painting (Cont’d) 
Dear Sirs: 

I am very interested in the contro- 
versy created by Margaret Gardner over 
which is the largest picture in the 
world. So nominations are open, huh? 
While I was in Venice in the Ducale 
Palace. I was told that Tintorretto’s 
vast Paradise (74 x 30 feet) was re- 
puted to be the largest painting in the 
world ever done on canvas. It could be 
The Electricity Fairy was not on canvas 
and since it is in two divided panels, it 
would not be considered one whole pic- 
ture. . . . TRAVEL brings back so many 
pleasant memories and happy plans for 
the future. It is a magic carpet not only 
at home but in my classroom as well. 

Mrs. Keith R. Smith, Sr. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Publisher’s Praise 
Dear Sirs: 

[I would like] to express my feelings 
as an editor and a publisher on the very 
great improvement which has_ been 
made in the magazine TRAVEL within 
the past few years. I have taken it for a 
great many years . but then was 
about to drop it when it became of more 
or less secondary interest. However, un- 
der the very aggressive leadership of the 
present management, I think it is a 
magazine of far more than average in- 
terest. As I have done a great deal of 
traveling myself in the past few years. 
both in South America and Europe as 
well as in Asia in prewar years. | am 
highly interested in the material you 
present... . 

Donald H. Clark 
Publisher 
Mid-Continent Banker 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Twister Answers 

1. (a) In his fifties as obviously he was 
a veteran of World War I. (b) Germany. 

Met (4 > 

3. They are all old English inns in mod- 
em use. 

4. Paris. 

5. Israel Putnam. 

6. These suburbs of 
Illinois. 

7. London. 

8. Left Bank. 

9. Munich, 

10. Austria and some parts of Germany. 

11. Johannesburg, S. Africa. 

Athens. 

13. The two 
France. 

14. Let them vote. 


15. The New England Coast. 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


NYSPIX—Commerce: p, 3 (top 1.). International 
News Photos: p. 3 (top r.). National Association of 
Travel Organizations: pp. 5, 7. All Year Club of South- 
ern California: p. 6. Oregon State Highway Commission: 
p. 8. Philip D. Gendreau: pp. 10, 11, 13. Atlanta 
Journal: p. 17. U.S. Forest Service: p. 18. Author: pp. 
19-22. J. Walter Thompson Co. pp. 23-26. Phoenix 
Chamber of Commerce: p. 27, 28, 30. Redwood Empire 
Association: p. 29. Connecticut Development Commis- 
sion: pp. 32, 32. 3 Lions: p. 33, 34 (t.&b.), 39, 40, 
41. NJ. Department. of Economic Development: pp. 
42-44. Author: 45-47. Minnesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co.: p. 48. German Tourist Office: p. 54. Union 
Pacific Railroad: 57. French National Tourist Office: p. 
60. Author: pp. 61-64. International News Photos: Hy 
66 (t.). British Travel Association: p. 66 (b). Will 
Lane: pp. 68-69. 
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‘Late News Gathered From Around The World 


WATERFRONT PROGRAM SET UP 
»— Two miles of Bklyn's 
waterfront will be rebuilt 
at cost of about $85,000,- 
000 in greatest marine 
terminal development pro- 

gram ever undertaken in 
_NY-NJ Harbor. Program 
ealls for plans which will 
accommodate 25 steamship 
lines, saving companies 
about $5,000,000 annually. 


- PHOTOGRAPHERS TOUR READIED 

Photographers Tour led 

by Harry K. Shigeta, one 

of only living Honorary 

Fellows of Photographic 

Society of America, will 
leave San Francisco via 

L Japan Air Lines Oct. 15, 

- stopping off at Honolulu 

for 3 days, then continu- 
ing on to Japan. Price 

4 of $1,824.40 includes 
first-class roundtrip 

PR riacht. sightseeing tours, 

guides, transfer of bags, 
ips. Tourist-class : 

ate is $1,525.90. 


INDIA OPENS TOURIST OFFICE 
- Government of India 
opened its second tourist 
office in U.S. June 16 

San Francisco at 685 
‘ket St. New office will 


FORT ONTARIO RESTORED 

Fort Ontario in Oswego, 
N.Y., is in process of be- 
ing rebuilt and refurbished 
to make Fort again appear 
as it did during War of 
1812. Adjacent to Fort are 
parking areas, picnic 
grounds for visitors. 


DISNEYLAND GETS COPTER HOP 
New scheduled passenger 
helicopter service was in- 
augurated July 18 between 
Anaheim, Calif.—Disney- 

land—and Los Angeles. 


NEW LINER BEING READIED 
First of 4 new Mariner 
cargoliners for American 
President Lines’ around- 
the-world service, featur- 
ing deluxe passenger accom-— 
modations, is being readied 
for voyages starting Sept. 
13. Three other ships will 
go into action in Oct. '55, 
March and April, 1956. 


LONDON GETS COPTER FLIGHTS 

British European Airways 
inaugurated regular heli- 
copter hops between Water- 
loo Air Terminal in cen- 
tral London and London 
Airport, July 25. Journey 
of 173 miles takes 15 
minutes, with fares set at 
$4.90. 


EUROPEAN OPERA TOUR SET 
Swissair has arranged 
its second European Opera 


“. Tour,s heaving NYC Nov. 13, 


lasting one month. Out- 
Standing feature is that 


itinerary starts in Vienna 


during opening season of 
rebuilt Opera House. 


MOZART FESTIVAL SET UP 
Fourth German Mozart 
Festival will take place 

in Hanover—Herrenhausen 
from Sept. 2-6, featuring 
orchestras of Northwest 
German Broadcasting Co. 
as well as famous German 
and foreign orchestras, 
soloists participating in 
a program of chamber, ; 
church music, and symphony — 
concerts. Opera perform- 
ance will take place in 
castle-theatre of Celle. 


CARS LINK RAIL TRIPS 
German Federal Rail- 
roads, under arrangement 

with their Automobile 
Club, now provides trav- 
elers with chauffeur- 
driven or drive-Ur-self 
cars in almost all large. 
cities in Germany. Price 
is about $5.50 plus 15¢ 
for each mile put on auto. 


DREAM CRUISE AHEAD 

Te Vega, twin-masted, 
134-foot luxury schooner 
plans regular shuttle 
service between Hawaii and 
Tahiti on Sept. 1. On 
maiden voyage from Los 
Angeles to Tahiti, vessel — 
hit all ports of call on 5 
time. 


BOAC GETS BIGGEST BUILDING 
British Overseas Airways ~ 
Corp. moved recently into 
what is believed to be 
world's largest airline 
building of its type. 
Bulky building houses 4 Fe 
large hangars each capable 
of accommodating 3 air- 5 
liners under one roof.. 
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LAST COAL-BURNER ENSHRINED 
Central Vermont Railway 
locomotive No. 220, last 
coal=-burning "ten wheeler" 
in U.S., has been encased 
in Shelburne, Vt., museum. 
Built in 1915, engine will 
join famous old steamboat 
Ticonderoga at gallery. 


SHANNON CRUISES START 
Ireland's River Shannon 
is now fully accessible to 
visitors on steamer 
cruises with launching of 
luxury ship St. Brendan, 
which explores cities and 
counties along route. 
Cruises leave daily from 
Athlone, Carrick-on- 
Shannon or Killaloe. 


TRAVELERS GET TRAVEL GUM 

Bonamine chewing tablets, 
a new product to protect 
travelers against queasy 
feeling of motion sickness, 
has been put on market by 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. 


SHIP SAILS FOR MUSIC FETE 
Greek Line's flagship 
Olympia is scheduled for 
run to Mediterranean, ar- 
riving in Greece at height 
of Music and Drama Festival 
of Athens. Vessel leaves 
NYC for Lisbon, Naples, 
Messina, Piraeus on Sept. 
9, reaching Aegean ports 
in time for event which is 
Slated through Oct. 2. 


AIR TIME TO S.A. SLICED 
New flight between U.S. 
and South America was in-=- 
augurated Aug. 1 when 
Panagra introduced radar- 
equipped DC-7Bs on its El 
Inter-Americano service 
between Miami, Buenos 
Aires, cutting air time 
down to 163 hours. 
Planes accommodating 58 
passengers leave Miami 
every Monday and Thursday 
at 9:30 p.m. with stop- 
overs at Panama, Columbia, 
Peru and Bolivia. 
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AIR ODORS ELIMINATED 

Swissair will fit all its 
planes with a new scien- 
tific device called P-6, 
which completely elimi- 
nates tobacco, cooking 
odors thus doing away 
with air-sickness and 
nausea. New P-6 is a 
hydro-carbon chemical 
which is non-toxic, non- 
irritating, will be 
placed in containers 
attached to passenger 
seats. 


NAL STARTS NIGHT HOPS Bet 
National Airlines' first 
non-stop night tourist 
Service between NYC and © 
‘Norfolk, Va., started July 
26 leaving from Idlewild 
Airport. Twin-engined Con- 
vairs will make run in 14 
hrs., with first-class 
roundtrip costing $43.89. 


CARIBE EXCURSIONS SET 
British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp. has announced 
plans for special 30-day 
roundtrip excursion flights — 

to Nassau and Jamaica, 
leaving NYC 3 times 
weekly. Fares, valid until 
Dec. 15, are $130 tour- 
ist-class to Nassau, 
$146.50 first class; $180 
and $199 to Jamaica. 


YUGOSLAV AIR LINE SET 
Yugoslavia recently 
opened commercial air 
traffic between Belgrade 
and London. First trans- 
port Convair left for Lon- 
don via Vienna, Frankfurt. 


POOL PROGRAM PEPPED UP 
Construction of Tel 

Aviv's mammoth swimming 
pool on city's sea-front 
has been stepped up to be 
ready for late summer. 
Over 200 yards long, 80 
yards wide, pool will be 
divided into 4 parts, for 
children, non-Swimmers, 
swimmers, diving area. 


ORIENTAL TOUR ARRANGED 
American President Lines 
announced start of 6l-day 
Orient cruise tour leaving © 
San Francisco Oct. 10 a 
aboard Pres. Wilson, stop- 
ping at Hawaii, Manila, 
Hong Kong for 2 days, at 4 
Japan for 23 days, return- — 
ing Dec. 10. Price of ae 
tour: $2,590, per person. — 


TRANS=CANADA ADDS JAUNT 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 
now links Montreal with 
Ottawa, Calgary and Edmon- 
ton with Viking Viscounts. 
Previous Viscount flights 
connected Montreal- 
Winnipeg, NYC-Toronto. 


FRANCE GETS SUPER G 
New Super G Constella-. 
tion was delivered to Air 
France recently with 9 
more to be delivered aS | 
they come off production 
line. Super G's will carry — 
62 passengers. Ve 


EL SALVADOR ISSUES FREE TOURIST CARDS 


El Salvador has approved use of free tourist canaaen “a 
valid for 90 days, thus eliminating previous $2.00 — oat 
fee. Cards will be available to travelers wishing to | 
enter country as temporary visitors for recreational 
purposes, and who are also residents of other 
countries of the Americas or European nations with 
which El Salvador maintains official relations. 


Tourist cards will be issued by travel tek and 
transportation firms. : 
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MATSON SETS 2 CRUISES 
Matson Lines has slated 
2 Hawaiian cruises aboard 
luxury liner Lurline, with 
first all-expense tour 
leaving on November : 
18 from San Francisco, 
arriving in Honolulu on 
Nov. 23. Second trip is 
scheduled for sailing 
shortly before Christmas, 
with cost of voyages be- 
ginning at $337.50. 


SAS BUYS NEW PLANES 
- Scandinavian Airlines 
System has increased its 
“fleet with purchase of 14 
DC-7Cs, costing $42,000,- 
000. New aircraft will go 
into service as they are 
delivered, beginning in 
spring of 1956, on North 
Atlantic, Los Angeles- 
Beare hops. 


_ISRAELIAN SHIP DEBUTS 
Latest addition to Zim 
“Navigation Company’ s fleet, 
se ,500=-ton Israel, makes 
her maiden vogage this 
month. New ship will ac- 
-commodate 312 passengers 
vin first-class, tourist 

Beets 


"SABENA SEEKS SOVIET TIE 

* Belgian Airline Sabena 
is negotiating with Russia 
to open first Western 
civil air link with Moscow. 
Officials say that a Brus- 
s-Moscow tie would be 
extension of airline's 
Sent service to NYC, 

be first Western air 
‘ine to fly to Russia. 


CUNARD SETS SUNSHINE TRIPS 
six Sunshine Cruises to 

t Indies, 
re been scheduled for 
unard liner Mauretania, 


son, with tours ranging 

from 7 to 17 days. Lines' 

000-ton vessel will 
cruise peeraee on 


South America 


during 1955-56 winter sea- 
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on ll-day Christmas and 
New Year's voyage to La 
Guaira, Curacao, Kingston, 
Nassau, with minimum rate 
get at $280. 


BERLIN SETS FESTIVAL WEEKS 
Berlin will hold its 1955 
Festival from Sept. 17 to 
Oct. 4, with musicians 
from all parts of the globe 
coming to entertain 
citizens and tourists. 


WISCONSIN HOLDS FAIR 

Wisconsin held its color- 
ful State Fair this year 
from August 20-28, featur- 
ing Smoky, the talking 
bear, Bucky the talking 
badger. Forest Rangers 
showed visitors how to 
prevent forest fires and 
how they are fought. 


PAN AM ISSUES NEW GUIDE 
Completely revised edi- 
tion of New Horizons, Pan 
American World Airways 
guide offering 16,287 
facts about 78 countries 
throughout world, can now 
be obtained at any Pan Am 
office for $1.00. Guide 
gives traveler information 
on hotel accommodations, 
prices, tipping customs, 
currency restrictions, 
restaurants, etc. 


NY LAKE GETS FACE-LIFTING 
Lake Chatauqua in south- 
west NY will be beautified 
in near future by $250,000, 
improvement program to give 
vacationers bigger, better 
recreational facilities. 


PAN AM BILLS WRESTLING 

Pan American World Air- 
ways has scheduled flights 
to Tokyo from W. Coast 
cities for tourists inter- 
ested in wrestling Japanese 
style, for price of $1,170 
first-class, $878 tourist 
class. Hops can be financed 
under Pan Am's Pay Later 
Plan. 


RAILROADS INK CREDIT PLAN 


_ Newly formed group of 43 
U.S. railroads now pro- 
vides coast-to-coast 
credit for transportation, 
meals, with no deposit 

or cash balance needed for 
cards under Rail Travel 
Credit Agency system. 


GRACE TO BUILD 2 SHIPS 


Grace Line will build 2 
new first-class luxury 
liners for Latin America- 
Caribbean service at cost 
of $40,000,000, with ves-= 
sels to carry 308 passen= 
gers in completely air- 
conditioned quarters. 


EAL HATCHES GOLDEN FALCON 


Eastern Air Lines has 
purchased $50,000,000 

fleet of 20 new Golden 
Falcon DC-7Bs, first of 
which began NYC-Miami runs 
July 22, carrying 69 a 
passengers between cities. r 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN OCTOBER 


1. Succots: Feast of TabernacleS.....e.eeeeeeeAll Irsael 
1. Niagara Grape & Vintage Festival 

Niagara Falls, Canada 
1. Royal East Berkshire Agric. Show...Maidenhead, Eng. 
d=S.-Stone Age: Fairs <vwccncc cece ewee se LOVOLands COLOR 
1-8. Cherokee Indian Fair........eececeeeCherokee, N.C. 
1=9, Danbury ‘Fairs.s+seciciscccvsct sce des sDEUDUDY, Cone 
2. Annual Fair.............-Vila Franca de Xira, Spain 
3-7. Festival of Contemp. Literature..Cheltenham, Eng. 
4. Spanish Fiesta............Ranchos de Taos, New Mex. 
5-8. Pioneer Days & Centennial.Twentynine Palms, Calif. 
6-8. Mountain State Forest Festival.....Elkins, W. Va. 
G=8. GoQSe Fair ccicscecictosccsceecsvic sNOLEINPUAMN.: Pum. 
7-8. "1912 Days" Celebration.....Hermosa Beach, Calif. 
8. Squash Shows. ovscscwocseccscvceveeNOW Brignton, Mint. 
8. Scandinavian Design Cavalcade.....Stockholm, Sweden 
9. Feast of Abraham...Catholic Churches Thruout Israel 
9-10. Hellzapoppin Western Celebration..Buckeye, Ariz. 
9-13. Intl. Vine & Wines Fair......Montpellier, France 


10. North-South Inv. Golf Tournament.Charleston, W. Va. ~ 


10. Deed of Cession Celebration......2e+eeFiji ISlands 
11-13. Antiques Show.........e..+--retersborough, N.H. 
11-15. Triennial Musical Festival........Norwich, Eng. 
11-18. Our Lady of the Pillar Pilgrimage 

Saragossa, Spain 
12. Pigskin Pageant... .6.seccscee Sus CHAPLOSLOMLE Wee Vas 
12. Antique Auto Parade.....eeccceecveeeee Warren, RI. 
12-135. Our Lady of Fatima Pilgrimage............-Italy 
12-14. Michaelras Fair......cceecescccessbanbury, Eng. 
13. Ozark Folk Festival...........Eureka Springs, Ark. 


13-23. OLMA Swiss Farming & Dairy Fair.St. Gall, Switz. — 


14-15. Home Economics Convention.Halifax, N. S., Canada 
15. Centennial Celebrations... cccevssccenecschJO,-Arize 
15. Music FeStival...ssccccscecsvcveseecshassel, Germany 
15-17. Angling Festival...evesse+sscese sent ineee Eng. 
16. Aloha Week Carnival......e..ee.+e..eHawaiian Islands 
1G. Powerboat Race. sweccevscectvees cass nue Eee arian 
17-22. Southwestern Cattle Festival...Clovis, New Mex. 
L8=22. State Fair. ccccaccscscsaseccessevahtaloreny anes 
19-29. Giant Intl. Motor Show.............London, Eng. 
21. Annual Hunters Breakfast......+.e.+.--Old Town, Me. 
21. Runaway Mop Fair...........Stratford-on-Avon, Eng. 
21-25. Helldorado Celebration.........Tombstone, Ariz. 
2l—24. Dickens Festival. ....eseseeusesdPoadhuret. Eng. 
22. Jidai Matsuri Festival of Heian Shrine. Kyoto, Japan 
25+ Fishing Festival. .cssi.ssswscese ee sLOWOStOLt, Eng. 
26. Chrysanthemum SHOW. ooeeseeeeeeeeeeeHampShire, Eng. 
26. St. Demetrius Celebration.....Thessaloniki, Greece 
Bina GOOd SHOWs «osu cs meee cure ee Don Norte, Colo. 
27-29. Sweet Adelines Convention...Grand Rapids, Mich. 
28-29. National Dog Show..............-Birmingham, Eng. 
Pueenepublic. Day» Célebratione ccs + o.oo a Turkey 
29-Nov. 5. Maritime Winter Fair.Amherst, N. S., Canada 
30. Festival of the ATUS sisi shes eee eee Ireland 
30-Nov. 2. Convention Natl. Assn. Travel Organizations, 
Chicago, Ill. 
ils BOAt: RACES wile 5 ejsisieieie, es osimiele oio)s, stelaiateraiatalere ates en iatialea rial 


SIMMONS SET WINTER TOURS 

Simmons Cruises has 
chartered Greek Line flag 
ship Olympia for 3 winter 
cruises to Caribbean 
waters. Liner, leaving NY( 
Dec. 27, Feb. 10, March 2. 
will carry 600 passenger 
in air-conditioned svete 
rooms. 


MOTORIST'S GUIDE PUBLISHED 
Rootes Motor Inc. has | 
printed a 108-page motor— 

ist's guide to Western © 
Europe, for those trav- 
elers planning to visit =a 
that section of world in 
near future. Guide tells 
driver best places to see, 
gives information on aut 
insurance abroad and tell 
how to obtain necessary ~ 


i driving documents. 


NY GETS MORE VISCOUNTS — 
New York, first U.S. — 
city to be served by sini 
turbo-propped Viking Vis 
count introduced last : 
April by Trans-Canada Ai 
Lines, got additional Vi 
count service Aug. 8, wh 
TCA inaugurated daily 
flights between Idlewild 
International Airport an 
Montreal. New 40-passenge} 
planes cover eee oa bess 

95 min. ‘ ; 


ISRAEL CHANGES VISA LAW 
Holders of American 
passports no longer will — 
be required to obtai: an 
Israel visa before 1 
for Holy Land. Their 
ports will be endorse: 
upon arrival. ee 


BEA SETS CAR-HIRE PLA 
British European Airw ys 

has made arrangements wit 

drive-Ur-self car ag 

on the Continent 


